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FATHER McSORLEY’S REVIEWS 
EDITOR: 


... This is the very first time I have written a letter to 
an editor. I have used your excellent “books for children” 
article (December) with joy for me and for the children to 
whom I gave the books. And the one thing I always enjoy 
in every issue is the book review (or reviews) by Father 
Joseph McSorley, C.S.P. I wish we could have more from 
his pen. They enrich and inspire through words and phrases 
which reflect his scholarly mind and deep spirituality and 
which draw one closer to Him Who is Beauty, Truth, Love 
and Life. I would be deeply thankful if you would print 
for me, but not for me alone, a list of Father McSorley’s 
writings. ... A Grateful Reader 

New York, N. Y 


Ed.: Herewith is a list of Father McSorley’s works: The 
Sacrament of Duty (Paulist Press); Be of Good Heart 
(Kenedy); More Joy (a translation, Herder); A Primer of 
Prayer; Think and Pray (both published by Longmans); and 
the following, all published by Herder: Outline History of the 
Church by Centuries; Meditations for Everyman, 2 vols.; 
Father Hecker and His Friends. Also, Italian Confessions: 
How to Hear Them (Paulist Press). 


MENDES-FRANCE AND McCARTHYISM 
EDITOR: 


In no mean spirit of negativism do I voice my heartfelt 
dissatisfaction with the regrettable essay on the life and 
works of Premier Mendés-France in your January number. 
Only a lunatic would espouse the state of mind of the so- 
called Catholic M.R.P. which has striven under the full 
weight of its self-righteous vigilantism to unseat Mr. Mendés- 
France. That state of mind is simply McCarthyism in French 
apparel. The constant smears of these reactionaries are a 
concerted attempt to discredit a leader whose only offense 
has been that he has challenged the power monopoly of cer- 
tain rightist factions. If the author of this article would 
read “Mendés-France, Man on a Tightrope,” in a recent 
issue of the Nation he would see that the opposition to the 
Premier comes only from those who fear that his ascendancy 
will be a danger to their collective security. ... 

Charles Batteau 
Washington, D. C. 


Ed.: Having read the Nation article, I might quote a 
Texan: “It’s like the horns on a healthy steer: a point here 
and a point there, with a lot of bull in between.” 





GOOD TASTE 
EDITOR: 


When will critics awaken to the fact that 
good taste is a relative matter, it is not an 
absolute. How can one say that a play is in 
good taste unless he states or defines the term 
of reference. By one standard, A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream may lack spontaneity: by an- 
other standard, Tallulah Bankhead may be a 
genius. But your November reviewer says of 
the play Dear Charles, without explanation, 
that the play “has neither good taste nor 
morality, logic nor reality—just Tallulah!” 


Arthur Larsson 
New York, N. Y. 


Ed.: Our reviewer, as a critic of another 
play said: “Saw the play under adverse con- 
ditions: the curtain was up.” 


THE CATHOLIC PRESS 
EDITOR: 


I enjoyed Floyd Anderson’s “Big Problem 
of Diocesan Papers” in the January issue. 
The zealous Catholic cannot view the diocesan 
newspaper as a luxury. It is a necessity. The 
priest from the altar can’t say very much in 
his few minutes of preaching on Sunday. His 
sermon is usually short even though here and 
there you find people who complain about the 
length. In my parish we have a DP priest 
and while he is trying hard to learn English, 
he cannot be understood at present by most of 
the congregation. The only way that a good 
Catholic can receive the word of God is 
through reading Catholic papers except the 
short sermon on Sunday. Then, too, as Mr. 
Anderson says, there is no other way to get 
comment on the important issues of the day 
that affect us as Catholics. Carl Novaky 

Chicago, IU. A 


NO EASY ANSWERS 
EDITOR: 


In his article in the November issue, Sena- 
tor Hendrickson admits that there are “no 
easy answers” to the Juvenile Delinquency 
problem. Yet he does clearly indicate that the 
major factor in the problem is defective home 
atmosphere. Certainly, it is ridiculous to shift 
the blame to unrest caused by the internationa! 
situation. 

There is an eminently satisfying study in 
the London Cathelic Herald (December 17, 
1954). The chaplain of an establishment for 
training new entries into the Royal Navy, Rev. 
Frederick Hemus, R.N., gives some interesting 
statistics on “leakage” he has -encountered. 
He entitles his article “Boys Lapse from an 
Unknown Faith” and his conclusion, after 


presenting the statistics, is that the only genu- 
ine preventatives of “leakage” are a strong 
Catholic home, where there is example as well 
as precept; a Catholic school and continuance 
after school, of a Catholic milieu. As far as 
Catholics are concerned, the roots of Juvenile 
Delinquency and “leakage” are identical. 


Charles F. X. Sulley 
London, England 


REUNION OF CHRISTIANS 
EDITOR: 


Of all the articles and comments I have read 
concerning the Ecumenical Movement and the 
Evanston Conference, the essay entitled “Cath- 
olics and the Ecumenical Movement,” by John 
M. Todd (November), appears to be the most 
cogent and realistic in its reasoning and ap- 
praisal. Both author and editor are highly to 


be commended. Curtis S. Laughlin 
Portland, Me. 


EDITOR: 


May I express my appreciation of “Catholics 
aud the Ecumenical Movement,” by John M. 
Todd, in the November issue? It often seems 
to Protestants—I am one—that Roman Catho- 
lies express their responsibility for a united 
Christendom in two ways: asserting that they 
represent the one true Church and making in- 
dividual converts. Of course, those in religious 
orders go far beyond this in their spirit of 
reparation. But Mr. Todd goes beyond this 
too in a most encouraging way. I hope he will 
do more writing in the area of Catholic-Protes- 
tant relations, and that his writings will have 
a wide reading among Protestants as well as 
Catholics. Mrs. Royal J. Gibson 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 


LEGION RATINGS 
EDITOR: 


Would it not be a good idea to give the 
Legion of Decency ratings along with the 
movie reviews? You could also italicize or 
bracket the ratings so they could be clearly 
seen by all. This would also call the Legion of 
Decency ratings to the attention of parents, 
ete. A Friend 

New York, N. Y. 


Ed.: Because ours is a monthly magazine, 
the reviewer’s deadline is several weeks in ad- 
vance of publication. Therefore, he attends the 
“previews” of movies and has to submit his 
reviews, at least in some cases, before the 
Legion ratings appear. These ratings are pub- 


lished in the diocesan newspapers, and we 
trust that every reader of THE CATHOLIC 
Wor LD also reads his diocesan newspaper. 


Ill 








First Printing Sold Out! 


Mary and 
Modern Man 


Edited by Thomas ]. M. Burke, S.J. 





The book is excellent. It is something which 
was needed and succeeds in filling the need 
very well.” 

Rev. Joseph Sellinger, S.J., 
The Catholic Home Journal. 


WHAT BOOK 
REVIEWERS SAY: 








Mary and Modern Man is ‘a very stimulating 
inquiry into topics seldom touched upon in 
ordinary Marian literature.” 


C. L. Boehm, The Ave Maria. 








“In Mary and Modern Man, a dis- 
tinguished group of ten authors set 
out to explore an area of her in- 
fluence to which relatively little 


CONTENTS: Introduction; 


Mary’s Meaning for the Individual; 


attention has been given, her rele- 
vance as a cultural ideal for modern 
man ... The book as a whole is 
excellent. We are grateful to Father 
Burke and his co-authors for a valu- 
able and outstanding contribution to 
Marian literature.” 


The Great Mother; Mary's Place in 
Reality; Our Lady and Our Civiliza- 
tion; Mary and the Flesh; Ethical 
Content of Marian Piety; Mary’s 
Message to Modern Man; Mary’s 
Sense of the Apostolate; Mother of 
the Church of Silence. 





William G. Most, The Priest 





THE AMERICA PRESS, Dept. CW, 70 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please enter my order for copies of Mary and Modern Man edited by 


Thomas J. M. Burke, S.J. (231 pages — $3.50 per copy.) 
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Dean Pike Picks on Spain 


by JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


Now that Senator McCarthy has been “condemned” by the Senate, Spain 


is the favorite scapegoat of The New York Times. If you would believe 
the editorials of this esteemed journal, the Mau Mau are only little brats 
compared to the Spaniards. The country of Francisco Franco and Car- 
dinal Segura, as it is represented in the Times, is a land bedeviled by 
terrors more grotesque than anything you will find in Horace Walpole’s 
Castle of Otranto. It is a land of praying cowled skeletons and the rest 
of the ghostly machinery associated with the Inquisition. I must confess, 
though, that the Times hasn’t introduced as yet the nose-bleeding statue 
of Walpole’s story. 

Recently the Times sent cold chills down the spines of good Liberals 
by telling about a tentative agreement between the U. S. and Spain in re- 
gard to the marriages of American personnel in Spain. This agreement, 
if ratified, would place American military and civilian personnel sta- 
tioned in Spain under Roman Catholic canon law in marital arrange- 
ments. A U.S. chaplain, for instance, would be allowed to marry a Catho- 
lic Spaniard to an American non-Catholic only by dispensation from the 
Catholic Church. 


Ovencous by the Christmas spirit, the venerable Dean James A. Pike 
of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine in New York City chose the day 
after Christmas to lash out at this iniquitous pact. His remarks about the 
agreement were not a sermon; they were extemporaneous. But it so hap- 
pened that a reporter was on the scene to gather his ad-libbing, which 
should teach those of us who preach that ad-libbing can be very dangerous. 
Pike termed the agreement an attempt “to sell down the river our most 
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precious heritage, our religious free- 
dom,” and went on to declare that 
the U. S. action was motivated by 
fear “of any friction with Spain 
which is so financially dependent 
upon us it is absurd.” 

Of course, it is not a novelty to 
hear someone say that the U. S. has 
Spain or some other European 
country “over a barrel” and should 
therefore impose its will upon the 
Europeans. It is said frequently to- 
day but only by the ignorant and 
the unthinking and generally be- 
hind closed doors. As far as I 
know, it has never before been an- 
nounced from a pulpit, and I am 
quite sure that the Episcopal 
Church must have considered the 
Dean’s remark in very bad taste. 


Ber to return to The New York 
Times: the Dean’s remarks were 
duly featured on December 27th on 
He 


the front page of that paper. 
was answered by the Most Rev. 
James H. Griffiths, Auxiliary Bishop 


and Chancellor of 
Ordinariate. 
expect that 


the Military 
We would naturally 
the Bishop’s reply 
would receive the 
same attention as 
the Dean’s attack. 
But the Times has 
a playful spirit: it plays up what 
it likes and plays down what it 
doesn’t like. In the December 28th 
issue of the Times there was a long 
article on the proposed agreement 
between the U. S. and Spain and lo! 
reverently hidden from the eyes of 
profane men was a short reference 
to the statement of Bishop Griffiths. 
The total text devoted to the Bish- 
op’s remarks constituted only about 
one-fourth of the whole article. 
Such juggling of the news is unpar- 
donable in a paper with the prestige 
of the Times. 


Bishop 
Griffiths 
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Bishop Griffiths’ statement was 
printed in full in Catholic diocesan 
newspapers. He began by express- 
ing his regrets that a controversy 
on this matter should have been 
stirred up at Christmastide. But 
more importantly, he pointed out 
that the facts regarding the tenta- 
tive agreement were not properly 
reported in the press. 


To secure a proper frame of refer- 
ence for the pact, let us remember 
that after a long period of economic 
boycott and international ostra- 
cism, the West has awakened to the 
fact that Spain can be a very help- 
ful ally. The New York Times 
knows all about this former atti- 
tude toward Spain because it had a 
large share in shaping public opin- 
ion toward that country. But that’s 
water over the dam, and in spite 
of the way we have treated her, 
Spain has allowed us to establish 
military bases in her territory. 
Which brings us to the important 
point, and Bishop Griffiths stresses 
it—we are guests in Spain. 

At times our soldiers have acted 
like bulls in a china shop when sta- 
tioned in foreign countries. It has 
created ill-will toward us especially 
in France and Britain. But the 
Armed Forces have officially de- 
cided that American personnel, as 
guests of Spain, 
should observe the 
amenities. Unless 
they change their 
minds, therefore, the army authori- 
ties intend that Americans in Spain 
should observe the Spanish legisla- 
tion on marriage. 

Says Bishop Griffiths: “Some- 
times I wonder what is, after all, 
the basis of Pike’s pique!” The 
Dean has not objected to the fact 
that the U. S. conforms to the mar- 


Pike’s 
Pique 
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riage legislation of other countries 
in which we have strategic bases. 
Why then does he pick on Spain? 

No American may contract a mar- 
riage in Saudi Arabia. In France 
and Western Germany, no military 
chaplain — Catholic, Protestant or 
Jewish—may assist at the marriage 
of two Americans or of an Ameri- 
can and a national unless the 
couple has gone through a civil 
marriage as required by local law. 
Such legislation is contrary to 
American law, but has anyone pro- 
tested against it? Americans have 
to appear before a civil registrar in 
Britain but the Dean has not chal- 
lenged this limitation of American 
freedom. No American may con- 
tract marriage in Greenland, and in 
Norway permission to marry must 
first be obtained from a Lutheran 
pastor, whether you happen to be 
a Catholic or a non-Catholic. 

The whole matter has been aptly 
summarized by Bishop Griffiths in 
a sentence: “To say that Spain is 
‘so financially dependent upon us’ 
as a basis for extorting derogations 
of Spanish sovereign law is nothing 
less than a restatement of ‘dollar 
democracy’ or ‘dollar diplomacy’ or 
even of vile assertion of a long de- 
crepit imperialism or colonialism.” 


EISENHOWER’S TROUBLES 


Passat EISENHOWER hopes to 
have a happy time with the Eighty- 


fourth Congress. It does seem 
strange to hear the Republicans 
talking about a bi-partisan policy 
when we consider that only a few 
months ago they were threatening 
that the President would have to 
declare war on a Democratic Con- 
gress, if it were elected. Morover, 
they declaimed “against twenty 
years of treason.” It will certainly 
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be a major miracle if the abused 
Democrats give to Eisenhower the 
co-operation that Vandenberg and 
his Republicans gave to Truman in 
the Eightieth Congress. As General, 
Eisenhower worked successfully 
with military coalitions: maybe 
he will be able to turn the trick 
politically. Hope springs eternal. 

Yet it must not be forgotten that 
Senator Taft is not around to help 
the President. It was “Mr. Repub- 
lican” who persuaded many of the 
Republicans to tag along with 
Eisenhower in the 
first half of °53; his 
prestige was invalu- 
able in healing party 
rifts. But Taft is no 
longer on the scene. Meanwhile 
Senator Knowland has registered a 
vigorous protest against the Presi- 
dent’s policy of co-existence with 
the Communists, and Senator Me- 
Carthy is still vocal. The President 
will have a tough time keeping his 
own party in line as well as in try- 
ing to placate the Democratic tar- 
gets of some of his campaign 
oratory. In his State of the Union 
message he seems to have dis- 
pleased right-wing Republicans and 
to have pleased Democrats with 
some New-Deal projects. 


The Death 
of Senator 


Taft 


Tue issue on which he will meet 
the most opposition will probably 
be the program of foreign aid to the 
underdeveloped countries of Asia. 
Complaints about “give-away” pro- 
grams are beginning to rumble in 
Washington already. The projects 
the President will propose will have 
to meet with the approval of Demo- 
cratic Senators George and Russell, 
both very conservative in regard to 
money for foreign aid. As to the 
proposed changes in the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act and statehood for Hawaii, 
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we can expect both will be quietly 
buried at least for this Congress. 

Some of the Democrats seem to 
feel that they ought to make 
trouble for Eisenhower right away 
so as to roll up an impressive record 
for 1956. But most are apparently 
of the opinion that it is wiser to 
wait, for fear of displeasing the peo- 
ple by attacking the President’s pro- 
gram and in the hope that later on 
Eisenhower will decide not to run 
in 1956. In any event, the Demo- 
crats will choose whichever course 
is most likely to win the independ- 
ent voters. 


Tue Communist issue will not die 
in 1956. The Senate Subcommittee 
on Investigations will continue its 
work even though Senator Mc- 
Carthy is no longer in control. 
Senator McClellan of Arkansas or 
someone deputed by him will direct 

the Committee. He 


McClellan has claimed that 
Replaces there will be no 
McCarthy more “circuses” but 


that genuine inves- 
tigation of Communists will pro- 
ceed as usual. Probably he will 
allow his substitute, should he 
choose one, to conduct the investi- 
gations as he pleases as long as 
theatrics are eliminated. In the 
House, the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee will be presided 
over by Representative Walter of 
Pennsylvania in less newsworthy 
fashion than under Representative 
Velde. 

Eisenhower would make a very 
serious mistake in playing down the 
war against subversion within the 
country. Soviet Russia may hesi- 
tate to engage in military enter- 
prises until she feels ready to an- 
nihilate the West but she will not 
desist one moment from the perma- 
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nent war by subversion. This is a 
prospect we have to face very prob- 
ably for the next quarter of a cen- 
tury at least. The President may be 
lulled into a perfunctory probe of 
domestic Communism by consider- 
ing the Senate’s censure of Mc- 
Carthy as a repudiation of vigorous 
anti-Communism. He may feel that 
Congress regards anti-Communists 
as disturbers of the peace. 

In fact, there are many influen- 
tial persons who think an anti- 
Communist must be neurotic. In a 
ridiculous article in the Christian 
Century (Dec. 29, 1954), Alson J. 
Smith describes “the 


“McCarthy falange” Witch-hunt 
as made up of frus- Becomes 
trated people look- Goat-hunt 


ing for a scapegoat 

on which to pin the blame for their 
defeats in life. (He says the scape- 
goat is a Hebrew. Roy Cohn, Dave 
Schine, Rabbi Schultz incidentally 
are highly regarded by friends of 
the Senator.) In a much more rea- 
sonable vein, Talcott Parsons (Yale 
Review, Winter: 1955) says that 
McCarthyism is a symptom of the 
strains attendant upon the change 
from an isolated early American 
culture to a business society exer- 
cising incredible international re- 
sponsibilities. He claims it is not a 
movement but a disturbed state of 
mind in which the dominant theme 
is to get rid of undesirable influ- 
ences. 


Tx cold fact is that there are 
25,000 members of the Communist 
party in the United States at the 
present time. They are just the 
visible tip of the iceberg, of which 
a much larger segment is affiliated 
to the party in an unofficial way. 
Added to these you have a multi- 
tude of Communist sympathizers. 
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Is it an evidence of psychological 
disturbance to feel quite uneasy 
about these people who are doing 
their best to wreck our way of life? 
Is it not rather a sign of insanity to 
have no curiosity about the work- 
ings of contemporary Alger Hisses 
and Harry Dexter Whites? 

On the lower levels, many sane 
and sober Americans are meeting 
Communists in the schools, in labor 
unions, in universities. One would 
have to be manifestly insane to 
be unconcerned about these un- 
abashed marauders. As Rebecca 
West said, to call such curiosity 
“witch-hunting” must be the care- 
less repetition of an impudent piece 
of Communist propaganda. 

There are still many sane and 
sober Americans who are unhappy 
because Whittaker Chambers and 
Elizabeth Bentley are more unpopu- 
lar than Alger Hiss and Peress. 
They are unhappy about the news- 
papers and radio commentators and 
writers who, in the 
white heat of their 
Liberal zeal, excori- 
ate anyone who 
talks about getting rid of Reds from 
government. They are tired of 
hearing anyone who objects to trade 
with Red China described as a 
“warmonger.” They are annoyed 


Face the 
Facts! 
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when they find professors engaging 
in double-talk about academic free- 
dom and free speech as soon as a 
Red is questioned about his connec- 
tion with a campus cell. In brief, 
these Americans are not anti-intel- 
lectuals or anti-anything that is 
good. They are simply solicitous 
about preserving government of, by 
and for the American people. 


Preswenr EISENHOWER, we hope, 
will continue the job he has begun 
so well, if we can credit the security 
program reports issued by his 
regime. Weeding the government 
garden is baffling: two Reds replace 
one fired. He is said to have “the 
Gettysburg look in his eye,” by 
which is meant that he is anxious 
to get out of public life and re- 
tire to his farm at Gettysburg. 
There is, however, a big unfinished 
job ahead of him. Through his 
aggressive leadership, Russia is still 
held at bay in Europe. But our 
biggest problem is not outside but 
inside the country. The cold war of 
subversion will go on unremit- 
tingly. The little people of America 
are anxious to see that Eisenhower 
will make sure to come to grips 
with a more dangerous threat than 
Red armies, the long fingers of in- 
filtration and espionage. 


FEBRUARY IS CATHOLIC PRESS MONTH 


“The power and influence of the Catholic Press are so great 
that even the seemingly most insignificant activity in favor of 
the good press is always of importance, because great results 
may come therefrom. Anything which you will do for the good 
press, I will consider as having been done for me personally. 
The Catholic press is very close to my heart.” 


—Pope Pius XII. 











The Father Gillis Catholic Center 


THE CATHOLIC WoRLD was about to go to press when we 
received a copy of a radio broadcast given by Archbishop 
Cushing of Boston on January 10th. It was a magnificent and 
heart-warming tribute to this magazine’s former editor, 
Father James M. Gillis. Referring to him as one of the greatest 
priests that the Archdiocese of Boston ever gave to the Church 
of God, the Archbishop said, “I don’t intend to eulogize Father 
Gillis. He has been universally acclaimed in the editorials of 
every Catholic paper in the United States. I am interested, how- 


ever, in perpetuating the name of this great man of God.” 
per} § 


Praise and acclaim of Father Gillis had indeed appeared in 
many Catholic papers when he wrote his last Sursum Corda 
article, January 8th. But the Archbishop wanted something 
more concrete, more lasting. And so he proposed a new building 
to be erected overlooking historic Boston Common. This would 
be a modern Catholic Information Center in Father Gillis’s 
native city. The Archbishop himself suggested the name in the 
words: “I know of no better way of perpetuating the unique 
contributions that Father Gillis has made to the Church of this 
country than to call the proposed new Center, ‘the Father Gillis 
Catholic Center’.” 


The Archbishop then told his listening audience he was 
sponsoring a nationwide appeal for the Father Gillis Catholic 
Center “with confidence in the loyalty, devotion and generosity 
He concluded with the 
practical observation: “Please send all contributions to the 
Father Gillis Catholic Center, 5 Park Street, Boston 8, Mass.” 


, 


of his friends throughout the country.’ 


Surely such a glorious and monumental tribute to the work, 


the achievements and the successes of Father Gillis will delight 


his countless friends throughout the country.—THE Ebrror. 
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The Lurking SUSPICION 
of Catholicism 


by Theodore Maynetd 


Ware there is in the United States 
today a general good will toward 
Catholics, for which we are glad, 
there may be moments when we 
fancy that old-fashioned anti-Cath- 
olic prejudice might be even bet- 
ter for our apostolic purpose, as the 
good will is often largely produced 
by religious indifference. However, 
this is an idea that only momen- 
tarily crosses the mind, and should 
be put away as being at most, only 
a small part of the truth. The good 
will is genuine, though we should 
treat it with some reservations. We 
are gradually coming to be regarded 
by most of those around us as not 
such bad fellows, almost their 
equals. To understand any lurking 
suspicion as may exist, we might 
look for a moment at the past. 
Neither Catholic nor Protestant 
should brood too darkly on the 
seamy side of history. During the 
sixteenth century, and even later, 
religious persecution was univer- 
sally taken for granted, and was 
exercised by whoever had power to 
do so. Yet apart from that, the tone 
of controversy has immensely soft- 
ened. If anyone doubts this let him 
compare Mr. Blanshard with John 
Bale. This man, born in 1495, after 
being a Carmelite in his youth, 
changed his faith, was made a 
bishop in Ireland during Edward 
VI’s time, fled to the Continent dur- 
ing Mary’s, and returned to Eng- 
land during Elizabeth’s to die in 
1563. Even Protestants now refer 
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to him as “Foul-mouthed Bale,” 
though the seventeenth century 
John Strype, while often feeling 
obliged to “tut-tut” over his ob- 
scenities, more or less excused them 
on account of Bale’s “Godly zeal” 
and drew freely upon him in parts 
of his own voluminous works. 
America has fortunately never 
witnessed anything comparable, 
though a century ago the long-since 
discredited Maria Monk did her 
ladylike best. Now all such vilifica- 
tion is a thing of the past, though 
among many Americans a deep- 
rooted suspicion of the Catholic 
Church remains, and may be hard 
to eradicate. 


I marran to have had fifty years 
ago an old-fashioned Protestant up- 
bringing. Probably my parents 
were old-fashioned even for those 
days, and I confess my gratitude for 
the religious training I received, 
which was, broadly-speaking, Cath- 
olic enough on its positive side, 
though extremely rigorous. I am 
even grateful to them for their 
strong anti-Catholicism, as this was 
good for me, whatever might have 
been its effect upon children of a 
different type, as my horrified fasci- 
nation was soon transformed into 
intense interest. By the time I was 
twenty-one I was on my way to the 
Church, and was in fact a Catholic 
a year later. I recall how two 
younger brothers — during one of 
the family’s brief furloughs from 
the missionfield in India —had to 
pass a Catholic Church on their way 
to school, and every time piously 
spat. They were reproved for this, 
as it was not good manners. But 
their zeal was recognized. Their 
training did not have the effect up- 
on them that it had upon me, for 
the survivor of those brothers is, 
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theoretically, just where he always 
was, though his good manners (not 
to say his amiability) have drawn 
whatever fangs his ignorant boy- 
hood once had. A younger sister on 
the other hand, confided to me in 
letters her Catholic leanings, and 
may actually have been baptized 
and anointed in the Catholic hospi- 
tal where her last days were spent. 
A brother, still alive, is, so far as I 
can make out, an agnostic, but has 
at least given up all the anti-Catholi- 
cism of his youth. 

The family in which I received 
my upbringing was, as I have said, 
of an extreme sort, and is probably 
not to be matched unless perhaps 
here and there in some benighted 
hillbilly enclave in the deep South. 
Contrasted with them Bishop Ox- 
nam and Mr. Paul Blanshard strike 
me as a bit pallid, though in some 
respects they may be even more 
dangerous to the Church. They are 
much too well educated to indulge 
in the old-style accusations brought 
against priests and nuns. But they 
cherish the belief that Catholics one 
day are going to destroy religious 
liberty. 


* * * al 


C anonut GipBons and Archbishop 
Ireland deserved special medals for 
having proved the harmony between 
American principles and the Catho- 
lic faith, yet the main stress should 
be laid on the fact that it was the 
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Papacy that threw its weight on the 
side of Americanizing the newcom- 
ers from Europe as soon as possible. 
This is the only instance of the 
machinations of the Vatican in 
American politics that I can think 
of, and it need hardly be said that 
the word politics is being used only 
in a Pickwickian sense, for politics 
as such was not brought under con- 
sideration, but only the social and 
religious good of American Catho- 
lics. Though due allowance was 
made for the traditions of the med- 
ley of nationalities that were arriv- 
ing, the Papacy saw clearly that the 
Church here should be American 
and not European. In being trans- 
planted, it was also to be trans- 
formed, or at least adapted to a new 
soil and a new air. Yet after all this, 
there have not been lacking men 
who, to this day, suspect the Church 
of a design to undermine American 
institutions. 

It goes without saying that there 
is a vast difference between Catho- 
lics who happen to be in politics 
(and who often have not been very 
edifying Catholics) and Catholic 
politicians. This country has never 
seen a Catholic party. What it has 
seen — and Catholics are never al- 
lowed to forget it—is the venality 
of some Catholics who have arisen 
among us. It is in vain that we 
point to a man like Al Smith: that 
he belonged to Tammany Hall out- 
weighs in some minds everything 
else. Around our necks there 
dangles a necklace of millstones, 
put there by unlucky social and his- 
torical circumstances. It will be a 
long time before we shall be able to 
shake it completely off. 


0; a very different plane, but one 
not always perceived to be different, 
is the stand taken by local ordi- 
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naries on moral questions, for this 
is often called an unwarrantable in- 
terference of the Church in politics. 
For example, the referendum in 
Massachusetts on the question of 
making legal the dissemination of 
contraceptive information. In the 
event, Catholics did not impose 
their will upon the State, for they 
were not nearly numerous enough 
to do so: the proposition was de- 
feated because large sections of 
non-Catholics on this point held 
much the same opinion as_ the 
Church. 

In any event Catholics must not 
be asked to renounce their beliefs— 
which are based not on opinion but 
on revelation and (in this instance) 
also on natural law—at the behest 
of other groups. The trouble here 
was the resentment aroused, and 
after all the prohibition remained 
to a great extent ineffective. Bap- 
tists and Methodists in their turn 
might be invited to contemplate the 
eventual results of the backing they 
gave the Eighteenth Amendment. 

So also with regard to divorce. 
The Church has to maintain that a 
validly contracted marriage cannot 
be broken by any power on earth. 
It must also maintain that the 
morals enunciated by the Church 
apply to all men, that birth control 
and divorce are forbidden not 
merely to Catholics but to every- 
body. At the same time, while these 
things are not “all right” for those 
not Catholics, the Church makes no 
attempt to force its own convic- 
tions, unalterable though they are, 
upon those who refuse her disci- 
pline. Conscience always has its 
rights, and there is a certain leeway 
accorded to those who have a false 
conscience. Inflexible in principle, 
the Church nevertheless usually is 
notably prudent in practice. 
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One of the commonest complaints 
is that the Church is not “demo- 
cratic’’-—nor is it, in the sense of 
conceding that truth can ever de- 
pend on a majority vote. It is neces- 
sarily authoritarian, and that word 
is often confused with totalitarian, 
despite what should be the self- 
evident fact that the spiritual au- 
thority claimed by the Church can- 
not be other than opposed to every 
form of totalitarianism. However, 
the error perhaps does not do a 
great deal of harm and may even do 
some good to the extent that it in- 
cites others to an anti-totalitarian 
frame of mind. The main danger is 
that those who are our critics on 
this score tend to slide impercepti- 
bly toward a secularism which they 
do not realize to have a totalitarian 
tendency. 

What Catholics can of course 
never admit is that untruth can 
have the same rights as truth, al- 
though we fully grant that those in 
error may have some rights. Yet so 
far from being intolerant, Catholi- 
cism is perhaps the system that has 
the best claim to exercising toler- 
ance—something that is, after all, 
possible only to those who, firm in 
their own convictions, can never- 
theless make reasonable allowances 
for views sharply different from 
their own. The Church cannot be 
held responsible for the actions and 
statements of its members-— but 
must be judged by its own official 
teaching. 


Wir this we come to the consid- 
eration that is most disturbing to 
most American non-Catholics—the 
belief that we are opposed to the 
separation of Church and State in 
the United States. On the contrary 
there is no group of citizens who 
more strongly uphold this arrange- 
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ment than we if only because of its 
practical utility. No Americans 
have benefited more than have the 
Catholics from the First Amend- 
ment to the Constitution, in spite of 
which the suspicion exists that 
Catholics are plotting to reduce four 
times their number of fellow-citi- 
zens to a second-class status. 

When Mr. Truman in his impul- 
sive style conceived the idea of ap- 
pointing an ambassador to the Vati- 
can, he was ill advised. There was 
not the slightest chance of such an 
appointment being ratified, and 
however much the country might 
have benefited, the Catholic body 
(completely taken by surprise by 
the proposal) suffered, at least mo- 
mentarily. 

Let all minds be at rest: Mrs. 
Luce as American Ambassador to 
Italy has absolutely no standing at 
the Vatican, devout Catholic though 
she is. If the Pope wishes to pass 
on to President Eisenhower any 
very important private information, 
it will be through the Apostolic 
Delegate, not through Mrs. Luce. 
Archbishop Cicognani, if it comes 
to that, also is without diplomatic 
status in Washington. The whole 
thing was one of those lovely mare’s 
nests that Protestants of a certain 
type are forever turning up. 


As for our parochial schools 
these do not imply any Catholic op- 
position to public schools as such 
(for we would be delighted to be in- 
corporated in the system, as has 
happened here and there), but we 
have been obliged to establish our 
own schools (as have some Protes- 
tant bodies) in order to preserve the 
faith of our children. But we de- 
mand no State support, though we 
might justly do so. Speaking for 
myself, I would be willing to forego 
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even such minor scraps of public 
aid as school busses, though only as 
a matter of demonstrating good 
will. It is not worth antagonizing 
our neighbors over something that 
is not of vital consequence. 


Waar I have written amounts to a 
plea that Catholics should be (as in 
general they are) friendly and co- 
operative with those of other faiths, 
in so far as such co-operation is 
permissible. The old days of ding- 
dong, drag-out religious contro- 
versy have gone—let us hope for- 
ever. Good will toward us is now 
normal, even if we are still consid- 
ered a strange people and regarded 
with some suspicion. The thing for 
everybody to do now is to lay the 
cards on the table: we have certain 
unshakable beliefs, and we can 
count upon these being respected 
(and sometimes accepted) as they 
are better understood. 

A preliminary step seems to be 
to convince our fellow-citizens that 
we are as good Americans as we 
have never doubted that they are. 
We are not going to surrender our 
deepest convictions: neither are we 
going to dissolve Catholicism into 
Americanism for, though conso- 
nant, they are distinct from one 
another. On this basis it is per- 
fectly possible for us to live har- 
moniously with people of any faith, 
or of none. It is also possible for us 
to see in every living faith—or even 
in the intellectual honesty of agnos- 
ticism—some link with what Cath- 
olics hold with all their heart and 
soul to be God’s truth. 


Waar is of very great importance, 
however, is that in any expression 
of friendliness we make, any will- 
ingness to co-operate with good 
men who are not of our faith, we 
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most carefully avoid any accommo- 
dation of our beliefs to what they 
consider acceptable. This is a mat- 
ter that calls for consummate tact 
on our part and, individual Catho- 
lics, whether laymen or priests, 
must always adhere to the clear 
principle that the Catholic Church 
is something entirely unique, and is 
not to be budged an inch from that 
position. As here we shall always 
need the direction of the hierarchy 
as to what may be, and what is not 
permissible, we should keep stead- 
ily before us what the Holy Father 
laid down in his talk last November 
on the Nature of the Priesthood and 
the Authority of the Bishops. 


By way of a preliminary histori- 
cal note I might observe that at the 
outset the storm of the Reforma- 
tion was directed, not so much 
against accepted Catholic doctrine, 
as against the power of the priest- 
hood. In a somewhat wide field 
incidental reforms were, in truth, 
desirable and were effected not 
much later by the Council of Trent. 
But by that time it was being very 
commonly said that a priest had no 
more power than any other man. 
Indeed, Archbishop Cranmer him- 
self was willing enough to abandon 
the whole concept of the Apostolic 
Succession, though the episcopal 
forms were retained by the Church 
of England of which Cranmer must 
be considered (when we bear in 
mind what he introduced after the 
anti-Papistical but otherwise ortho- 
dox Henry VIII was safely dead) 
the architect, though of course 
working hand-in-glove with the 
gang who governed England dur- 
ing the reign of the boy King Ed- 
ward VI. 

Episcopacy survived even the 
Elizabethan settlement, but there 
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have always been people in the 
“Established Church” who regarded 
episcopal government as not much 
more than something useful but not 
indispensable. Most of the dissent- 
ing bodies that have appeared since 
that time, rejected this species of 
government and the Cranmerian 
liturgy as smacking a little too 
much of Catholicism; but though 
most of these found it very con- 
venient to have ministers, they 
never accorded them any of the 
attributes of priests. The central 
idea that came into being was that 
everybody is a priest. 


Tene is a sense in which the 
Catholic Church believes the same 
thing. On every baptized person, 
male or female, a kind of priest- 
hood is conferred, and the tiniest 
infant at the font is made a coheir 
with Christ. But to nobody, except 
those men set apart and duly or- 
dained by a Catholic Bishop, is 
given the power to say Mass, for as 
the Pope says, “Where there is no 
true power to offer sacrifice, there is 
no true priesthood.” While all the 
faithful are encouraged to assist at 
Mass and not merely to be physi- 
cally present, and though the offi- 
ciating priest emphasizes this with 
the phrase “Your Sacrifice and 
mine,” the presence of not a single 
assistant is needed to make the 
Mass completely valid. 

The Pope in an encyclical of 1947 
said that the consecrating priest 
bears the person of Jesus Christ our 
Lord; the people, however, since in 
no way do they bear the person of 
our Divine Redeemer, and are not 
meditators between themselves and 
God, cannot in any way share in 
sacerdotal rights. 

That is a position that would pre- 
sumably be taken by some High 
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Anglicans, but the Holy See has 
twice gone into their claims for a 
valid ordination only to be obliged 
to reject them, for reasons which 
need not be dealt with now. What 
we have to grasp at the outset is 
how totally our concept of the Cath- 
olic priesthood differs from the 
ideas that prevail among Protes- 
tants of whatever sect. The Pope 
decisively rejects the notion that, 
if another priest or group is present 
at Mass, they are to be thought of 
as “co-consecrators” with the cele- 
brant. In that event their status is, 
for the time being, merely that of 
the lay people around them. 


Tue Pope goes on to insist on the 
Bishop’s authority over the faithful, 
denying that it must be restricted to 
“matters strictly religious.” By this 
of course His Holiness is telling us 
that our Bishops have no right to 
direct us to vote for any particular 
political candidate (unless another 
question enters in), or to instruct 
us as to who should be our favorite 
poet or painter. What he is think- 
ing of is, as he says, the “social 
question.” About this he is explicit, 
so as to make misunderstanding 
impossible. Among the social ques- 
tions he lists are: “The purpose and 
limits of temporal authority; the re- 
lations between the individual and 
society, the so-called ‘totalitarian 
state,’ whatever be the principle it 
is based on; the ‘complete laiciza- 
tion of the State’ and of public life; 
the complete laicization of the 
schools; war, its morality, liceity or 
non-liceity when waged as it is to- 
day, and whether a conscientious 
person may give or withhold his 
co-operation with it; the moral re- 
lationships which bind and rule the 
various nations.” 

The Pope undoubtedly asserts 
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the jurisdiction of the Holy See over 
a few things which will kindle the 
wrath of many of the secular- 
minded. But there is nothing, it 
seems to me, that is at any way at 
variance with the concepts upon 
which America was built. Even re- 
garding what the Holy Father 
claims as falling within his juris- 
diction concerning war “as it is 
waged today,” I fancy that most 
Americans will breathe a bit more 
easily at the thought that there is a 
tribunal to which they may appeal, 
and recognize that this gives power- 
ful support to the peace that all (it 
may be even responsible minds in 
Russia, as elsewhere) long to have 
established with some guarantee of 
security. 


As for our public schools, while 
they have by degrees grown more 
and more godless, very few people 
would care to admit that godless- 
ness is an ideal that they seek. Per- 
haps Mr. Blanshard might, but his 
radical secularism has been repudi- 
ated even by those who support him 
on some of the issues he raises. 

Even such Americans as reject 
the Pope’s authority, as the vast 
majority of them do, need not be 
distressed. The letter of His Holi- 
ness was intended primarily for 
Catholics, and those who are not 
Catholics are unlikely to seek ad- 
mission into the Catholic Church 
because of it, however much they 
may be in agreement with the 
Pope’s words. But what will prob- 
ably happen is that they will ignore 
the points of their agreement and 
fasten only upon anything they are 
able to twist awry. Misunderstand- 
ing is a very old story with us, so 
that often we cannot but feel that 
the misunderstanding has been de- 
liberate. 
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I hope nevertheless that I shall be 
proved to be completely mistaken 
about this. At all events I hope it 
will be recognized that I write not 
in a polemic but an irenic spirit. 
Not for a moment do I suggest that 
no fault is to be complained of in 
the controversial methods that some 
among us have used. No doubt 
there are those who are tempted to 
lay on with the battle-ax, either be- 
cause they have been provoked to 
this, or because they have the idea 
that that is the most effective way 
of defending the faith, or merely 
because they have a naturally bel- 
ligerent temperament. I do not be- 
lieve that the heaving of a battle-ax 
often accomplishes anything, but 
that often it does much more harm 
than good. 


Ase the provocation I say noth- 


ing, as we can be provoking too. 
But a temperament is something of 
which its possessor can only rid 
himself with the utmost difficulty. 
Yet even that is not impossible, as 


the sweet-natured St. Francis de 
Sales, who always said that he was 
by disposition very irascible, man- 
aged to prove. To a nun who asked 
him how she could reach perfection 
he promptly answered, “By shut- 
ting doors quietly”; no doubt he 
believed that if this impetuous lady 
could cure herself of that trifling 
fault, she would develop serenity 
and consideration for other people. 
But usually we have to put up as 
best we can with our temperament, 
which is often our cross, or what 
Gerard Manley Hopkins called, “the 
bitter taste of me.” As for provo- 
cations, we should at least be able 
to distinguish between our personal 
touchiness and our apostolic zeal. 
And we can take care to give as few 
provocations as possible. 





Danger Spot of the World 


Our Middle Eastern Responsibilities 


by Robert E. Freeman 


Tre years since the last world war 
have seen the United States emerge 
as the center of strength in the 
struggle against world-wide Com- 
munism. Other countries may op- 
pose the spread of the Red Religion 
with vigor, but this country has be- 
come the heart of the free world as 
Russia is the heart of the slave na- 
tions. This new role in world affairs 
(strange to a country which, until 
fifteen years ago insisted on remain- 
ing aloof from international in- 
trigues and struggles) places the 
burden of leadership directly upon 
our shoulders. 


During the transition we have 
shown a natural tendency to rely 
on the policies and interests of old 
friends and allies in shaping our 
foreign policy. However, the dan- 
gers of the past are no longer the 
dangers of the present, and reliance 
on the traditional methods and con- 
cerns as a guide in formulating our 
current policies is perhaps as inher- 
ently disastrous as the French ap- 
proach to the Hitler threat. The 
French dealt with Hitler as though 
they were about to fight the Kaiser 
and World War I over again. 

The Western European countries, 





where most past struggles have 
been won or lost, and the Far East- 
ern areas, which our last struggle 
with Japan brought so sharply to 
our attention, are still areas of vital 
concern, but our current strategic 
thinking must take into account the 
different nature and location of the 
current enemy. This new threat not 
only surpasses those of the past in 
destructive and insidious methods, 
but it is also world-wide in influ- 
ence rather than localized. No real 
progress can be made by hacking at 
one of its tentacles until exhausted. 
These tentacles must be bound up 
and constrained as well as possible, 
but the prime target of our effort 
must remain the homeland of the 
enemy. 


Worn this in mind, the most vital 
region and the one containing the 
fuse leading to world conflict be- 
comes the Middle East. At present, 
the best chance of maintaining 
peace lies here and, furthermore, in 
the event of a “hot war,” the stra- 
tegically decisive countries to hold 
will not be France and Germany, 
but Turkey and Iran. The latter are 
the two countries which lie, like a 
shaft in the side, dangerously close 
to the heart of Russia’s vital re- 
sources and centers of industry. 
Germany and Japan are far from 
the Caucasus, the traditional heart- 
land of Russia, and from the Ural 
Mountains, the newly developed in- 
dustrial center. Turkey and Iran 
are directly across the border from 
both of these areas and at the same 
time form the only roadblock be- 
tween Russia and our strategic air 
bases in North Africa. 
Intercontinental bombing is pos- 
sible, but still tedious and capable 
of only infrequent repetition. The 
North African air bases are the only 


ones within comparatively easy 
range of Russia’s vital areas. Rus- 
sia’s realization of her danger is 
well evidenced by her rapidly 
proceeding efforts to develop the 
Kuznetsk Basin which is about half 
way between Germany and Japan 
(but still close to the border of 
Iran) and her efforts to keep the 
free world concerned with Euro- 
pean and Far Eastern satellites 
while she quietly woos the Arabs of 
the Middle East. 

As important as it is to establish 
self-sufficient stability in the Far 
East and in Europe to prevent the 
further spread of Communism, the 
cold fact is that a secure Middle 
East is much more important to en- 
sure the eventual defeat of Com- 
munism. In fact, there can be no 
security anywhere without a secure 
Middle East to deter Russia from 
further aggressive actions. The 
only logical conclusion is that a 
much greater portion of our atten- 
tion and aid must be devoted to the 
willing and strategic Middle East 
while yet assisting reluctant Europe 
in a manner more acceptable to 
Europeans. Until our leaders insti- 
tute such a program, the situation 
will became steadily worse until 
Russia dominates the entire world. 


Tue geographic location of the 
Middle East in respect to Russia is 
sufficient reason to attract our at- 
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tention and convince us of the need 
for determined action in that area, 
but the initiating of a program of 
action requires a closer examina- 
tion of the people and problems 
there. Behind Turkey and Iran in 
this front line position are Syria, 
Iraq, Saudi Arabia and the rest of 
the Moslem nations as well as 
Israel. These countries were largely 
unaffected by the last war, and their 
people are fresh and relatively well 
blessed in resources. Nationalism, 
with its accompanying desire for 
modernization, is the byword in the 
entire area. 


Wirnovr exception, the Moslem 
countries may be currently consid- 
ered as one in their nationalistic 
feelings, and they might be com- 
pared with the Thirteen States on 
the Atlantic seaboard of North 


America in the 1770’s. They lack 


materials, capital, organization, 
technical training, and, in some 
cases, competent leadership. The 
large number of Moslems studying 
intensely abroad, the recent up- 
heaval and change in leadership in 
Egypt, and the poorly guided 
Iranian oil controversy are but a 
few instances of their determined 
attempts to remedy these shortages. 
Make no mistake about it, the one 
dominant goal for which all are 
striving and the inspiration behind 
most of their action is the determi- 
nation to achieve their independ- 
ence from foreign domination and 
the strer “th to maintain it. 
Fumbling though some of their 
attempts may be, they can no longer 
be put off with statements that they 
are not yet ready to care for them- 
selves, or pacified with the often 
broken promise of independence in 
the vague future. Ready or not by 
Western standards, these people 
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and their nationalistic ambitions 
will no longer be denied. This is 
particularly important since Russia 
is promising to satisfy these ambi- 
tions. Other countries may impede 
them as England did the Thirteen 
Colonies in 1776, but eventually 
they will attain their goal. 


Ix order to understand how these 
countries fit into the present world 
situation and why they are so im- 
portant to the United States, we 
must consider briefly their recent 
domestic history and its current re- 
sult. For centuries this poor, dis- 
organized, uneducated area has 
been rather loosely considered as a 
sphere of French and British con- 
trol. In fact, until this century 
there has been some doubt as to 
whether these sections were more 
of a help or liability to England and 
France. 

Both countries have maintained 
their control with relatively large, 
but greatly outnumbered, armies 
and astute diplomatic maneuvering. 
By subtle acts and promises and 
judicious rationing of arms, they 
managed to keep the tribes and fac- 
tions quarreling among themselves 
while they exercised the real con- 
trol. To give due credit to the 
French and English, it must be con- 
ceded they also attempted to edu- 
cate and civilize the natives to vary- 
ing degrees, and the easiest way of 
maintaining a semblance of order 
was to permit and on occasion abet 
the pitting of one force against the 
other. 

However, times have changed 
around the Mediterreanean today. 
Government education, greatly 
helped by the development of the 
oil fields which caused private in- 
dustry to educate and instruct the 
populace, sowed the seeds of na- 
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tionalism and stirred the desire in 
the people to raise themselves above 
the suffering caused by ignorance 
and divided purpose. Turkey under 
Kemal Atatiirk was the first coun- 
try to undertake extensive modern- 
ization in 1923. By 1938 when he 
died, great progress had been made 
in industrialization and Westerniza- 
tion, and Turkey had gained a posi- 
tion of strength in Europe and the 
Middle East. During World War II 
few of the natives in these Turkish 
and Mediterranean countries took 
an active part. The very notable ex- 
ception was the large number of 
Moslems still living inside the Rus- 
sian border who fought against 
Communism because of the perse- 
cutions they had endured under it. 
For the most part these nations 
were disillusioned by broken prom- 
ises from both sides and preoccu- 
pied with the maturing of the seeds 
of nationalism which Turkey’s 
progress had well fertilized. Five 
years of occupation and exposure to 
the everyday luxuries of modern 
countries ripened these seeds, and 
they have been bursting open and 
taking root ever since. 


Lerennatey the fruit of these seeds 
is varied. Nations such as Syria, 
which won its freedom from French 
domination at the end of World 
War II, have made notable progress 
in attempting to develop the coun- 
try on a self-sufficient basis. Other 
areas which are yet struggling for 
freedom from foreign domination 
still owe most of their limited mod- 
ernization to the countries which 
have been controlling them. 

The relationship between the in- 
dividual Moslem countries is rather 
complex and each country contains 
many factions divided over differ- 
ences as to the best way to achieve 
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national freedom and strength. In 
fact, there is considerable conflict 
as to whether they should strive 
separately or as a unit in seeking 
their independence. They are 
united in aim but divided as to 
method. Pressure from without 
could unite them in method as it 
did the Thirteen Colonies that be- 
came the United States, but, in 
whatever circumstances, it is surely 
only a question of time before they 
achieve their aim. 

They have already achieved a 
position of importance to us. Tur- 
key, the pioneer, is in the front 
lines of this position. She has a 
fairly stable, industrialized econ- 
omy which is supporting a well- 
trained army of larger size than any 
other single ally in that area. This 
army with help from the United 
States was modernized at the end 
of World War II. Presently, it 
lacks big guns, tanks, and air sup- 
port. However, in contrast to the 
proposed armies of Europe which 
are perhaps to be organized and 
trained at some future date, this 
army is in existence and already 
basically equipped. The determina- 
tion of the Turkish people to resist 
Russia if attacked is witnessed by 
the high portion of their national 
budget which they are devoting to 
military purposes at great sacrifice 
in domestic luxuries. The ability of 
the Turks to fight has been proven 
beyond question in Korea. From 
purely selfish motives we would 
look far to find a better ally than 
Turkey. 


| the Turks in their front 
line position on the Russian border 
are the rest of the Moslem nations, 
the Arab States, which are fresh 
and undrained of energy by the 


World Wars. These states are 
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largely unorganized, but there is 
nothing half way about their desire 
to become so. For less than we are 
spending in Europe to fight Com- 
munism, they could give us much 
more immediate as well as future 
return. However, they will deal 
only with the United States directly 
and not until we declare our posi- 
tion in regard to their independence 
clearly and positively. They need 
technical help and financial support 
for the difficult task of modernizing 
and industrializing their respective 
countries. 

Frankly, dealings in the past with 
the French and British have left the 
majority of these people with a dis- 
like and distrust of both countries 
which present a nearly insurmount- 
able obstacle to any kind of work- 
ing agreement with either one. The 
leaders of the Moslem countries, 
whatever their faults, are realists in 
viewing the Russian offers of aid. 
They have seen what happened to 
Rumania and the rest of the Bal- 
kan countries and have several 
grievances of their own with Rus- 
sia from past history. The only 
other power they can turn to for 
aid is the United States. We, with 
Russia, were the first to recognize 
Syrian and Lebanese independence 
in 1944 and have been rather hesi- 
tatingly sympathetic toward their 
nationalistic aspirations. 


0. the other hand, we were the 
leaders in establishing the free state 
of Israel, and this was about as 
popular a move in the Moslem 
countries as the return of California 
to Spain by the United Nations 
would be in the United States. The 
many thousands of Arabs driven 
from their homes in Israel and the 
impetuous actions of both sides 
have added fuel to this unhappy 
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attitude toward us. For the past 
few years since the creation of 
Israel, we have refused to adopt a 
clear policy toward any of these 
countries. This indecision has cost 
us dearly in potential friends and it 
has helped neither Israel nor the 
Arab nations. We have been con- 
tent to remain neutral and let Brit- 
ain and France handle any situ- 
ation in this area in which we were 
involved. 

How much this has impressed the 
Arabs is well indicated by the 
rather wry saying around the Medi- 
terranean area that whenever an 
Arab leader asks to see an Ameri- 
can ambassador he must also pre- 
pare to play host to the British 
ambassador as the American’s in- 
terpreter. This second-hand for- 
eign policy of ours has hampered 
progress in establishing notable co- 
operation between these people and 
the rest of the free world. We 
should do all possible to maintain 
friendly relations with England and 
France, but there is a limit to com- 
promises and expediency. If we are 
to assume the position of world 
leadership which only we and Rus- 
sia are in a position to fill, we must 
lead, and this means practicing the 


principles of justice which we 
preach. 
Such a course is_ particularly 


necessary in the Middle East. How- 
ever well intentioned the French 
and English may be, these Middle 
Eastern people simply will not deal 
with them because of their past his- 
tory of expediency, and our insist- 
ence that they must is widely re- 
sented. Probably mostly from a 
lack of a more desirable friend to 
which they can turn, they still hold 
on to the hope that we will deal 
directly with them in trying to solve 
the problems of the area. 











Asuz from the fact that the people 
of this area are striving, however 
ineptly, to make the principles up- 
on which this country was founded 
live in their lands, there are very 
practical reasons for our interest. 
This is the area in which Russia is 
most quietly concerned. Russia’s 
desire to protect her very vulner- 
able border, combined with the cur- 
rently high, but randomly directed, 
nationalistic feelings of the Middle 
Eastern nations, make this the dan- 
ger spot of the world. The friction 
in evidence here, if not skillfully 
handled, can well supply the spark 
to start World War III. 

In addition, the United States, 
France, and England all have large 
oil holdings in this oil reservoir of 
the world. This oil is important to 
all our national interests, and we 
must work out a fair and agreeable 
arrangement for its development 
with the Middle Eastern nations if 
we are to avoid a repetition of the 
Iranian crisis. Their interest in us 
ignored too long, these countries 
will turn elsewhere as Iran and 
Egypt are in the process of doing. 


| past hesitancy in the Middle 
East must be replaced with a clearly 
announced program and _ deter- 
mined action. We can no longer 
afford to ignore Israel and the Mos- 
lem countries with their vast popu- 
lation and territories. These people 
and their natural resources and 
national needs comprise a market 
which not only must be kept from 
Russia, but which also provides an 
excellent opportunity for the West 
to trade manufactured goods and 
technical aid for badly needed re- 
sources. 

However, before progress can be 
made in uniting the Middle East 
with the West, the United Nations 
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must face the stumbling block re- 
sulting from the creation of Israel. 
The boundaries of Israel must be 
definitely settled, Jerusalem inter- 
nationalized, and the displaced and 
homeless 800,000 Arabs perma- 
nently provided for in Arab coun- 
tries through the United Nations. 
Bitter prejudice and rivalry cannot 
be wiped out overnight, but the lack 
of any other choice makes it im- 
perative that at least a working 
arrangement of co-operative Israel- 
Arab effort be developed. 

The United States must lead that 
effort in the United Nations for it 
was we who led in creating the 
situation. Once we have resolved 
this long postponed but unavoidable 
issue, we shall be free to pursue a 
policy of co-operation with the 
Middle East which will be mutually 
beneficial to all concerned. 


Pesrvecasay, we must stand by our 
traditional belief in the right of all 
peoples to govern themselves. In 
respect to the already independent 
nations of the Middle East, this 
means that we should endeavor to 
assist them to provide for them- 
selves adequately. We have need of 
their resources while they require 
our technical assistance. An ex- 
change of services could be worked 
out which need not jeopardize either 
their independence or past foreign 
investments. However, it bears re- 
peating that the United States must 
assume the initiative in these nego- 
tiations. 

As to those countries yet striving 
to become  self-determining, we 
should openly state our support of 
the establishment of programs to 
ensure the definite and orderly pro- 
gression of the areas in question to- 
ward the goals of their choosing. 
At the same time, we must impress 
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upon them that independence in- 
volves the assumption of responsi- 
bility toward other nations as well 
as toward the people of their own 
countries. Furthermore, an effort 
should be made to help the Moslem 
nations, together with Israel, to de- 
velop international trade and co- 
operation in the area. All parties 
involved have much to gain by 
striving to achieve this co-operation 
and everything to lose by taking 
any other course. 


Biuseanx, we can to great ad- 
vantage trade equipment and tech- 
nical aid in training and organiza- 
tion for the privilege of leasing air 
bases. We stand to gain in our in- 
ternational struggle with Russia by 
helping in every way possible to 
create friendly strength in this area. 
In gaining this strength, the Middle 
East in turn stands to benefit by 
ensuring their independence and 
raising the standard of living for 
their people. 

Socially, we must recall that the 
people of the Thirteen Colonies 
were not very literate. You do 
not have to be able to read and 
write to understand the meaning of 
freedom. In sanitation, education, 
and many other respects, the Mos- 
lem nations may not be on an equal 
level with most of the Western na- 
tions. However, they have the de- 
termination and resources required 
to become so, and both of us will 
benefit greatly if we assist in help- 
ing them to rapidly develop without 
any attempt at encroachment upon 
their sovereignty. 

The above have been strictly 
peacetime interests, but they also 
have important connotations in the 
world effort to maintain strength 
enough among the free nations of 
the world to deter any further ag- 
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gressive actions by the Soviet. Tur- 
key and Iran are on the border of 
Russia as has been pointed out. 
Strength here is directly opposite 
the heart of Russian resources and 
industry with no long supply lines 
to maintain through satellite coun- 
tries before reaching the Russian 
homeland. Moreover, oil, which 
moves all armies, is readily avail- 
able, and air bases to ensure the 
neutralization of Eastern Europe 
and to give ready access to Russia 
proper are easily established here 
on the border. Here, too, we have 
the great help in manpower which 
we need to balance the strength of 
Russia. 


Tene are those who fear that the 
establishment of strength where it 
could be so effective might goad 
Russia into a war, but this is only 
to say that as soon as free world 
strength becomes effective as a 
force capable of deterring aggres- 
sion, Russia will strike to prevent 
it. In that matter, the choice is 
Russia’s. Our only alternative is to 
accept defeat and surrender the 
world to Communism. The men in 
the Kremlin are not given to im- 
petuous actions. If they have any 
inclination to accept a peaceful co- 
existence with the rest of the world, 
they will accept only when the free 
world has shown them by its 
strength that it will allow no fur- 
ther aggression on their part. 

If it is their determination to at- 
tempt to conquer the world no mat- 
ter what the cost to all men, then 
we must resist wherever it will be 
most effective or accept defeat with 
no further wasted effort. We have 
no alternative but to determinedly 
build our strength in the best way 
possible while at the same time 
leaving the course to peace open to 
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them through the United Nations. 
We must face the facts with a well- 
expressed objective and leave the 
choice to them. 

Finally, it can be seen that we lag 
far behind in developing a working 
relationship with the Middle East. 
The problems are many and diffi- 
cult, but the need is great and the 
problems will only increase with 
longer neglect. Both the Moslems 
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and the Israelites are reluctant to 
deal with Russia, but they will have 
no other choice unless we assume 
our responsibilities in that area and 
assist them in solving their prob- 
lems. Unity is the key to strength, 
peace, and freedom. An embittered 
and disorganized Middle East is-a 
victory for Russia and a defeat for 
both the Middle East and the West- 
ern nations. 





Act of Contrition 


by LOLA S. MORGAN 


Biown by the wind and drenched by rain 
we run like children from the shape 

of self-created, shadow-fear. 

No outer dagger but an inner blade 
strikes through the brittle shell of pride 
and carves the heart with autumn-pain. 
But sweet as the notes of winter-birds 
tomorrow sings its bright escape 

and dances up the snow-flowered lane 

of full contrition to the bright 

new meadowlands of mercy where, 

like children waking from a restless sleep, 
we reach and touch the Morning Star; 
bathing our souls in such clear light 

that darkness is a dream and Love 

fills every corner of forgiven night. 





Christ Comes Home Again 


by ARCHDUCHESS ADELAIDE 


A: the end of the last World War, 
the unfortunate Potsdam agree- 
ment caused the inhuman expulsion 
westward of millions of German- 
speaking people from Poland and 
Polish - occupied territories, from 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary. With- 
out plan or screening, they were 
hurriedly dispersed all over Central 
Europe in already overpopulated 
countries. They are called the 
diaspora, from the Greek word 
meaning dispersion. About seven 
and a half million of these new- 
comers found themselves in the 
Western Zone of Germany and four 
and a half million in the Eastern 
Zone. Half of these uprooted hu- 
man beings came from staunch 
Catholic communities but the ma- 
jority of them by force of events 
had to live among Protestants who 
were sometimes hostile to the Cath- 
olic faith, or at best were indiffer- 
ent. 

The German village of Bergen 
was a typical example of the vast 
problems besetting these Catholics 
in Germany after the war. It is a 
village in the Liineburger Heide, 
that vast stretch of sandy moors in 
North-Central Germany. On a cold, 
rainy Sunday afternoon in the late 
fall of 1947 we met Bergen’s pastor, 
Father Koppelberg, as he rode his 
bicycle along the open road that 


leads from industrial Hanover to 
the commercial port of Hamburg in 
the north. His destination was the 
small village inn of Bergen. 


Hen: was his home, two tiny 
rooms he had rented under the 
roof. As he opened the door for us, 
an icy wind blew through a broken 
window. His only means of heat- 
ing, a small cooking stove in the 
corner, was empty and cold. A tall, 
thin, tired-looking man he was, but 
his driving enthusiasm carried him 
along despite his declining physical 
resistance. A son of the Catholic 
Rhineland, Father Koppelberg had 
entered the White Fathers’ Mission- 
ary Society dreaming of converting 
natives of Africa to the Lord, but a 
harder work was in store for him 
at Bergen where he was appointed, 
in 1946, to found a mission for 
Catholic expellees stranded in that 
Protestant section. 





Archduchess Adelaide, daughter of the 
Emperor Charles of Austria, King of Hun- 
gary, has been intimately acquainted with 
the problem of the expellees since imme- 
diately after World War II. It seems that 
the Potsdam Pact, by a quirk of destiny, has 
undone the Reformation, in that it has 
brought Catholicism back to Protestant sec- 
tions of Germany. The future of a united 
Christian Europe hangs in the balance, says 
Archduchess Adelaide, and that future is be- 
ing decided in Germany’s diaspora. 
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Large areas of Northern, Central 
and Eastern Germany have been 
Protestant since the Reformation. 
Luther’s rebellion against the 
Church gave German princes an ex- 
cuse for seizing Church property 
and, enrolling on Luther’s side, they 
applied the principle “Cuius regio 
eius religio” (Who rules a region 
determines its religion). Thus Cath- 
olic medieval institutions and com- 
mon spiritual traditions were de- 
stroyed: monasteries, missionary 
centers, parishes and shrines disap- 
peared. 


Cenrunes rolled by and many of 
these Protestant areas, cut off from 
the living tree of Catholicism, 
slipped into indifference. Ministers 
were still appointed, church build- 
ings still existed but in many places 
these churches were deplorably 
empty. Religion had lost its hold. 
The “Enlightenment” of the nine- 
teenth century, the new paganism 
of the twentieth century encoun- 
tered little opposition in Central 
and East Germany’s Protestantism. 
The masses accepted whatever phi- 
losophy seemed easiest at a given 
moment. 


Even in the 1930’s the sturdy peo- 
ple of the Liineburger Heide still 
considered Catholicism their great- 
est enemy. The district of Bergen, 
for instance, had supported the 
establishment of the Nazi regime 
even though the voters were con- 
servative. The reason? A clever 
propagandist had persuaded Bergen 
voters that there was only one alter- 
native to Hitler—a Catholic govern- 
ment. The Nazi campaigner ex- 
plained that a Catholic government 
would revolutionize the country, 
and that one of the projects would 
be the building of a Catholic Church 
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in Bergen. This threat won the local 
election for Hitler and his party. 

When, therefore, 2,500 Catholic 
expellees from East Prussia and 
Silesia settled in the Bergen area, 
they became a typical example of 
an isolated flock in the diaspora. 
They found themselves without 
chapel or tabernacle or liturgy, far 
away from priests and religious in- 
struction, in a country without 
Catholic atmosphere or Catholic tra- 
dition, a country of spiritual mis- 
ery. Father Koppelberg realized all 
this when he arrived on the scene 
and he also realized what it meant 
to be a diaspora priest. 

These priests, and there were sev- 
eral thousands even at the very be- 
ginning of the dispersion, had 
known what it was to work in a 
Catholic atmosphere. They had been 
accustomed to parish life rich in 
tradition, with a _ well-established 
hierarchy and with civil authorities 
forced to take into account the 
wishes of a Catholic population. 
They were used to social status and 
economic security. All this they 
lost the moment they entered the 
land of the diaspora. 

Impoverished, without help or re- 
source, these secular and religious 
priests were faced with the toughest 
and most isolated missionary work. 
Father Koppelberg’s parish, for in- 
stance, covered sixty-four villages 
and measured thirty by twenty 
miles. Diaspora work for the priest 
meant establishing a_ closely-knit 
parish life without church or 
chapel, even without adequate 
means of transportation. To tell of 
the sacrifice and self-denial of these 
priests would fill volumes. 


Henuay speaking, the obstacles 


surrounding the diaspora priest 
made his situation almost hopeless, 
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Father Koppelberg in the fall of 
1947 still had no rectory or church. 
Of his two tiny rooms under the 
roof of the local inn, one was his 
bedroom by night, his chapel in the 
morning, his kitchen and dining- 
room for the only warm meal he 
could afford—his supper in the eve- 
ning. The other room was his par- 
ish office and community center: 
here he talked to the faithful and 
gathered groups of young people 
and their parents. Despite these in- 
adequacies, Father Koppelberg ac- 
complished much. Every morning 
he began his work at 6 a. M. after 
Mass and ended his day at 11 P. M. 

At first he had to cover his entire 
parish on foot. Later he acquired a 
bicycle. His breakfast was a piece 
of bread and in his pocket he carried 
another piece of bread for lunch. All 
day long he was on the road, calling 
on Catholic families, visiting the 
sick and the poor, instructing chil- 
dren in the faith. He so arranged 
his program that he was sure to 
visit every one of his outlying posts 
at least once a month. 

Sunday of course was his busiest 
day. He started out early so as to 
hear confessions, celebrate Mass 
and preach in three or four differ- 
ent villages. However, with such 
long distances to travel, Father Kop- 
pelberg realized he could not carry 
the burden alone and that he needed 
the assistance of lay parishioners 
in his task. In each outpost of his 
district, he selected two responsible 
persons, a man and a woman, to 
aid him. 


Tue man was to keep the parish 
registers, the files with names and 
addresses of all Catholics living in 
the territory: he was to keep up the 
spirit and the unity of the local 
group and to call the priest in case 
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of need. The woman assistant was 
to assume the charity work, to find 
out the needs of expellees and help 
them. With the aid of such devoted 
laymen, responsible each for his or 
her own task, distances soon were 
bridged and time-consuming duties 
taken off Father Koppelberg’s shoul- 
ders, allowing him to give special 
attention to the central point of his 
parish, the little town of Bergen. 

Early in 1947 it was decided, by 
common consent, that priest and 
parishioners would build a real 
church in Bergen with Our Lady as 
patron saint. The uproar among the 
Protestants was unanimous as the 
project took shape. But Father 
Koppelberg’s energy, integrity and 
diplomacy overcame even that dif- 
ficulty. The work involved long 
weeks of tiresome preparations, 
endless discussions and correspond- 
ence until adequate ground could be 
acquired, building permissions and 
loans obtained, strictly rationed 
tools and materials purchased. 
Each handful of nails, each brick, 
stone, plank, iron bar, each bag of 
cement was a problem. But all this 
did not discourage him. 

Whenever material became avail- 
able, the Catholic community as a 
whole went to work; old and young, 
men and women. Spring and early 
summer passed and in August, the 
homeless refugees in Bergen gath- 
ered for a great event in Our Lady’s 
parish. As yet there was no roof 
on the chapel but the congregation 
met inside the rising walls and 
listened to a sermon by a mission- 
ary priest invited by Father Koppel- 
berg for the occasion. 


As those who assisted felt that 
their sufferings and labor had not 
been in vain. They had lost every- 
thing except the essential, their 
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homeland’s Catholic tradition. This 
was the link to their new surround- 
ings. Suddenly they realized the 
meaning of it all: they were called 
upon to revive a rich heritage of 
the past that had been long forgot- 
ten in that vast Liineburger Heath. 
The construction of their Lady’s 
chapel was the outward symbol. 
Once again as many centuries ago 
a bell would ring out over the plains 
summoning the faithful to church 
or tolling the Virgin’s praise at the 
hours of the Angelus. 

Late in the fall of 1947 the work 
was progressing smoothly. Walls 
and roof were already finished; 
doors and windows were to be put 
on in the next few days. Father 
Koppelberg smiled. “When Christ- 
mas comes,” he said, “we will 
gather in this sanctuary for the first 
Midnight Mass and celebrate as a 
family the birth of Our Saviour and 
Lord. . . . Next year we shall make 
further progress; a little parish 
house is to grow under the roof of 
the church. . . . Then we will be 
ready for the day of solemn bless- 
ing and for the proclamation of the 
Immaculate Virgin as this land’s 
patron saint. The cross raised over 
the entrance, the adoring angels on 
the wall will announce to all pas- 
sersby that, expelled from Bergen 
four centuries ago, the Divine Pres- 
ence has returned to our midst. 
With the poorest of His flock, with 
homeless expellees from the East, 
our Lord has chosen to come and 
stay.” 


Tovay Bergen has its church, its 
small rectory and a vigorous parish 
life. More important, these Catholic 
exiles realized that they are not a 
totally isolated and forgotten flock. 
German Catholics have fully awak- 
ened to the needs of their brothers 
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in the diaspora. The venerable St. 
Boniface Association has increased 
its efforts for assisting priests and 
parishes, for sending out parcels 
and literature and equipment for 
churches and chapels. 

Since 1950, the St. Boniface As- 
sociation has added the MIVA trans- 
portation service for the diaspora. 
It is headed by the Oblate Father 
Schulte, the famous “flying priest.” 
Father Schulte is known in the U. S. 
not only for his plane trips over the 
American continent but also for his 
work in the South S as and in iso- 
lated sections of Latin America. 
The machine has harmed many 
souls, according to Father Schulte, 
but it can also be made to work for 
God. Cars and motorcycles can be 
very helpful instruments in spread- 
ing the Gospel. Over a thousand 
little cars have already gone out 
into the German diaspora, and Ber- 
gen and its courageous priest are 
among the beneficiaries. 


Onnex help came from Rome and 


from other places in Catholic 
Europe. Father Werenfried van 
Straaten, a  Premonstratensian 
monk of the Abbey of Tongerloo in 
Belgium, traveled throughout his 
native Flanders asking help for the 
people of the diaspora. The Catholic 
population of Flanders generously 
contributed, “adopting” parishes 
and whole families. 

Since the initiative came origi- 
nally from the Abbot General of the 
Premonstratensians in Rome, the 
call went on to Holland and the 
Heeswijk Premonstratensian Abbey 
obeyed, Father Wiro van Aken 
conducting the campaign in Hol- 
land. The French-speaking prov- 
inces of Belgium followed suit, then 
the Catholic areas in Western Ger- 
many. Ireland, Spain, Austria and 
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France have also helped. A great 
and generous Catholic solidarity has 
bridged the hostilities, prejudices 
and resentments implanted by two 
world wars. 

Within the community of the 
universal Church, therefore, the 
help of daily prayer and material 
assistance flows from the West 
into the German diaspora. Over 
1,200 diaspora priests have been 
“adopted” as well as the Konigs- 
stein Seminary for expellee theo- 
logians, whole parishes and thou- 
sands of families. Lambs and pigs 
are given by Dutch and Flemish 
farmers; clothing and shoes are col- 
lected by Belgian Catholic youth 
groups in cities, towns, industrial 
areas and comfortable suburbs and 
sent on to the diaspora; Walloon 
parishes contribute Church vest- 
ments; expellee children are in- 
vited to neighboring countries of 
Western Europe for vacations, and 
young volunteers from every coun- 
try spend their vacations with “the 
building orders” constructing, in 
long hours of hard labor, churches 
and homes for the expellees. 


a has been concentrating 
on a special form of help within the 
general program of “Assistance for 
Priests in the East.” Good people 
offered our Lord the means of trans- 
portation when He was forced to 
flee to Egypt and when He entered 
Jerusalem. Today our Lord needs 
a motorized means of transporta- 
tion, above all mobile missionary 
chapels which solve some of the 
baffling pastoral problems in those 
areas of Central and Northern Ger- 
many where there are still thou- 
sands of villages without a place for 
Catholic worship. Ideal for use on 
motorized missions are huge busses 
containing a chapel with large doors 
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opening outward so that the faith- 
ful can gather under a tent, a small 
room for two missionary priests, a 
storage room for relief parcels, for 
equipment, for a driver’s couch and 
for the confessional. 

In 1950, the first two of these 
missionary busses started on their 
way: now there are fifteen and the 
number is increasing. Through 
spring, summer and fall, the priests 
go out—two by two—preaching in 
the most isolated sections of the 
diaspora. More than a hundred 
thousand souls have thus been 
reached in each yearly campaign. 


Tue vast reaches of the Liine- 
burger moors have not been forgot- 
ten by the planners of this cam- 
paign. The visit of the two mission- 
ary priests, introduced by the parish 
priest, becomes the year’s greatest 
event in these isolated places. 
When they arrive, the missionaries 


‘are met by the community in pro- 


cession; they are listened to with 
rapt attention during their few 
days’ stay and, when they depart, 
the community escorts them for a 
long distance on their way. 

The missionaries fill the days of 
their visit with Mass, sermons, 
hymns, community prayer, group 
meetings. They hear confessions, 
bring Holy Communion to the sick, 
and visit each family in their home. 
Many a troubled heart is opened to 
the priest; marriage and family 
problems are worked out: worries 
and disappointments are allayed. 
For these poor people see Christ 
visible in His priests; as in the days 
when He walked the roads of Pales- 
tine, He now goes from town to 
town, visiting, preaching, comfort- 
ing the sick, the lonely, the impov- 
erished. These people realize that 
a universal Church exists, that it 
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comes to them from far away and 
with open arms when they, the dis- 
persed flock, can no longer come 
to it. 


C armours in the diaspora has 
indeed a great mission to fulfill. 
But it needs help and encourage- 
ment if it is to withstand the diffi- 
culties and temptations that beset 
it. Expellees are poor and homeless: 
mixed marriages and absorption in- 
to the local Protestant environment 
would mean material betterment for 
them. The temptations are severe, 
but wherever a priest can reach the 
dispersed flock Catholic groups are 
retaining their unity and vitality. 
There is in fact a hunger for the 
spiritual life which is conquering 
many of the dangers. There is a 
search for Godliness, for a deeper 
meaning to life, for a common 
homeland in the Church, which 


draws the diaspora to a more in- 


tense inner life. A radiant, apos- 
tolic faith is developing among these 
hard-pressed people, a spirituality 
that was unknown in the security 
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they had enjoyed in their all-Catho- 
lic countries. Vocations are on the 
increase, and some of these voca- 
tions have matured under persecu- 
tion behind the Iron Curtain. 

Four centuries of error and divi- 
sion are now being questioned in 
Germany. The religious map of the 
country, due to the diaspora, has 
been radically altered. Not one 
community remains, not one corner 
of the country where Catholics have 
not reappeared, where the Holy Sac- 
rifice has not been celebrated and 
the Sacraments administered as of 
old. 

A great challenge lies before Cath- 
olics in these vast areas of Germany. 
To meet it successfully, strong 
Catholic families and saintly priests 
are needed, and the movement of 
helpful solidarity must become even 
more intense lest this opportunity 
for a Christian revival be lost. With 
Germany at the meeting point of 
two worlds, the future of a united 
Christian Europe hangs in the bal- 
ance. That future is being decided 
in Germany’s diaspora. 











A Manly Patience 


by GEORGE EAGLE 


Tuowas CLAYTON at thirty was not 
a playboy but he felt like one as he 
took his seat in the plane. Though 
still without a boutonniere he 
sensed himself conspicuous in din- 
ner clothes, even with a topcoat on, 
and hoped the seat on his left would 
stay empty. He had dressed in New 
York in order not to carry a bag, 
and boarding the plane without one 
had permitted him an air of light 
freedom. Through the window at 
his shoulder he stared across the 
shiny, rigid wing, but on hearing 
the instructions of the stewardess 
he locked the belt loosely over his 
lap. The plane made its easy ram- 
bling movements, its prefatory roll, 
and in a moment lifted lightly from 
the ground. 

It was five o’clock and when the 
stewardess leaned toward him with 
an offer of food he declined. It was 
dinner he was flying to, a small 
alumni dinner in Providence, not 
for the whole class, the announce- 
ment had fastidiously stressed, but 
just for that group, unorganized yet 
definite, each member recognized 
tacitly by the others, which in the 
general adventure of college, but 
especially through residence in the 
same hall, had grown in the four 
years uniquely close. 

The men were urged to bring 
their wives “or whatever,” a detail 


which had caused Thomas, apart 
from the coyness of its phrasing, to 
hesitate, a hesitation, however, 
which a note from Donald Roach 
effectively routed, an_ invitation 
from Donald and his wife to cock- 
tails in their apartment beforehand. 
Donald would meet him at the train 
or airport and would even have ar- 
ranged, upon a signal from Thomas, 
for a girl. Thomas, resourceless, 
had signaled. 


Prov aloft, from a darkness un- 
starred and moonless, the plane 
sank obliquely to the brilliant field. 
Thomas emerged and descending to 
the pavement felt the air invade and 
billow his topcoat. Rotund and 
tuxedoed, Donald Roach, in the 
deathly fluorescence of the wait- 
ing room, sent out a welcoming 
palm. “Lord, you look bushed. 
What’s with New York, only work? 
You must be going great, career- 
wise.” 

Thomas shook the hand, repaid 
the smile. “A desk is a desk in New 
York. How’s Jean?” 





When a friend tells you he knows you like 
the palm of his hand, watch out for compli- 
cations, especially if you are a contented 
bachelor and the friend, a determined match- 
maker. George Eagle, of the Texas Company 
of New York, presents the problem, but 
leaves the solution up to his readers. 
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“Jean’s the greatest, Tom. I 
could thrash myself for waiting so 
long to marry. I’m the newest and 
loudest advocate of wedlock. And 
you, Tom, haven’t even a girl.” 

“I’ve got patience.” 

“Patience gets your breakfast? 
Mends your socks?” 


Dona with a laugh swung 
around, and they walked out past 
the busses and taxis to a Ford at the 
roadside. Donald was _ breathing 
obesely when having hoisted his 
body behind the wheel he reached 
across to let Thomas in. The car 
looped around and started back on 
the highway toward Providence. 
With one hand guiding the wheel 
Donald was slapping his pockets 
with the other, at length asking 
Thomas to find a cigarette, to poke 
among the junk in the compart- 
ment, explaining with a cozy grin 
that Jean had shamelessly taken it 
over, had stuffed it full of scarves 
and half-used lipsticks. 


— withdrew a case from his 
jacket and having touched a flame 


to Donald’s cigarette and _ then 
brought it back to his own, he in- 
quired with lightness if Donald had 
got him a girl. 

“Ah,” said Donald, “I wasn’t go- 
ing to mention her even. I was go- 
ing to send you in cold.” 

“She’s that awful?” 

“Tom, you'll be astonished. It’s 
as if she stepped right out of your 
mind, as if you actually bodied her 
forth.” 

“Where do you get your dope on 
my mind?” 

“College, of course. I remember 
every one of those girls and this 
girl tonight sums them up.” 

“Who is she, Donald? Give it to 
me in prose.” 
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“A friend of Jean’s from Boston. 
Which isn’t too far, would you say, 
for a bachelor?” 

“Too far?” 

“From New York. You'll want to 
be running up there pretty often.” 

“Quit pushing.” 

“Tom, it’s a fait accompli. When 
I closed the deal with this girl I 
affected the lives of I don’t know 
how many people—a jeweler, a 
priest, the registration clerk at some 
hotel, a landlord somewhere, an 
obstetrician. When I saw this girl 
your name flashed right across my 
mind. I know you, Thomas, like the 
palm of my hand, I know you inside 
out. Those girls you dated at col- 
lege formed a type. This girl’s the 
archetype, Tom.” 


H. swung the car off the highway 
and started down a narrower 
road. Cottages appeared, showing 
in their dim parlors the milky blue 
cynosure of television. Soon they 
reached a street of denser construc- 
tion, of houses with pale windows 
and stores stuck all over with signs, 
three-storied structures of clap- 
board, with balconies and angular 
bays. The car trembled on the 
pocked and rutted asphalt. 

“When I say I know you, Tom, 
I don’t mean you’re simple, but it 
happens I’ve discovered your ruling 
trait. You don’t come to anything 
fresh. Everything’s got to match 
something else, some pre-formed 
image in your mind. Everything 
you encounter, a college or a job 
or a girl, has got to mesh with a 
notion you’ve already built. It ex- 
plains all your carping at college 
and it’s why you’re still a bachelor 
at thirty.” 

“And this girl?” 

“She matches,” said Donald with 
a whistle; “she fits.” 
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Anoraza turning brought them to 
an avenue of elms and low brick 
buildings, and Donald, having 
parked, escorted Thomas swiftly 
through a stucco lobby and down a 
silent corridor to the apartment. In 
a closet off the foyer he hung their 
topcoats. Youth itself had styled 
the living room. Its carpet was as 
green as smooth turf, the furniture 
low and expansive, upholstered in 
beige, and the walls gray. Ivy 
trailed from copper pots on the 
mantel, its complicated greenery re- 
flected in the vast beveled mirror. 
The coffee table, an oblong of glass 
on white wrought-iron legs, stood 
low before the divan, transparently 
supporting a crystal cigarette box 
and a silver lighter. 

“Have a smoke,” said Donald, 
“while I’m in the kitchen. If the 
doorbell rings it’s Vinnie. I sent 
him out after the corsages.” 

“Vinnie? Vinnie’s going 
us?” 

“Don’t be narrow, Tom. Vinnie’s 
a great guy and a great organizer. 
This dinner was Vinnie’s concep- 
tion and he’s really done an awfully 
grand job. He’s piloted the whole 
business beautifully.” 

“Still acting swishy?” 

“That’s not fair, Tom. Vinnie 
was never that way, and as « mat- 
ter of fact—” 


with 


A WHITE slatted screen hid the 
door to the kitchen and from behind 
it, for an instant, Jean’s face ap- 
peared. “I can’t come out to wel- 
come you, Tom, I’m covered with 


anchovy paste. Come along, Don, 
and mix the cocktails.” 

She’s making the canapés,” said 
Donald when Jean had vanished. 
“She took a year at the School of 
Design and it gets into everything 
she does. Open the door for Vinnie 
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when he comes and please make 
sure he brought the boutonnieres.” 


Doxa passed behind the screen 
while Thomas crossed to the table 
for a cigarette. A sound brought his 
glance up, and over the flame of the 
lighter he beheld a girl entering 
from the bedroom. Dressed in yel- 
low, in gown hung somewhat loosely 
by two straps, she achieved a plain- 
ness not chic but only dull. She car- 
ried in each hand a silver pump, 
gripping its heel like a handle, and 
thus unshod she came toward him 
heavily, each footstep a thump on 
the floor, her face half grin and half 
grimace. In plainness the face out- 
did the gown, lacking both shape 
and complexion. The eyes were 
washy and the mouth recessive and 
scant. Thomas was shocked by her 
hair, which looked as if she had cut 
it herself without mirrors. The 
gown hid her feet but the shoes in 
her hands were very large. She 
tossed them to the floor when she 
reached the divan, dropping herself 
upon it and drawing her legs up. 

“Those dizzy shoes. Who ever 
heard of high heels? You like them, 
I suppose.” 

“T like girls to like them,” said 
Thomas, returning to his chair and 
facing her. He tried to keep his 
face inexpressive. What Donald 
had meant to accomplish was obvi- 
ous, and to perpetrate his prank he 
had enlisted this unwitting human 
being, clothing his joke in her sorry 
yellow gown. Soon he would enter 
with the cocktails, waggling his eye- 
brows, but Thomas determined to 
frustrate his jest by training upon 
this girl, for the whole of the eve- 
ning, his hearty attention. 

“I’m Eunice,” she said. “I heard 
you talking to Jean. She must have 
gone back to the kitchen.” 
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“Oh, yes. She’s making canapés.” 

“Naturally. The kitchen’s stacked 
to the ceiling with hard-boiled eggs. 
She wanted me to crumble the 
yolks. Fortunately, however, I’m 
not the type.” 

“Wasn't she a little put out?” 

“Couldn’t afford to be, not after 
what she did to me. She attacked 
me with tweezers, with intent to 
pull out my eyebrows. Why on 


earth can’t they just grow?” 


Tuomas while he laughed ob- 
served that her eyebrows just grew, 
sprawling in a hairy path above 
each eye, innocent of tweezers and 
crayon. Her lashes were not dark- 
ened nor her cheeks rouged. Her 
mouth was indistinctly lipsticked 
orange and the skin which sur- 
rounded it was pocked from acne. 

“And that’s a thing I flatly will 
not do, rip out my natural-born 
brows. If you’re not a woman with 
your eyebrows on you're not a 
woman with them off. It strikes me 
as damned peculiar that the more 
women veer toward the masculine 
the more they doll themselves up.” 

“Who's veering? Jean?” 

“Jean never. I’m rattling in the 
abstract but if you want to get down 
to cases I’m one myself. I veered 
at a tender age, roughly at the mo- 
ment of conception. Maybe Donald 
told you about me-— people bring 
me up when the talk lags and it’s 
a long way from the airport. My 
mother died bringing me forth and 
my father had to raise me single- 
handed. The things he taught me, 
the wrong but wonderful things, 
motors instead of dolls, hunting in- 
stead of sewing, and so forth—fill 
in the picture yourself. He even 
taught me judo, my father. If you 
care to stand up I'll throw you flat 
on your back.” 
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“Taught you judo? For sport?” 

“Sport nothing—defense against 
you know what. Relax, Daddy, | 
felt like saying, I’m not the attack- 
able type.” For a moment she 
stared into his face. “Don’t they 
ever sleep in New York?” Those 
circles under your eyes look gan- 
grenous.” 

“I see your candor extends to 
other people.” 

“To everyone,” said Eunice, 
thrusting her legs along the divan 
and settling her head on a cushion. 
“To the world. I may look relaxed 
as you see me today but I used to 
get pretty wound up. At sixteen I 
was lugged to a psychiatrist for not 
being able to say girl. Couldn’t get 
it out. I'd flinch, I'd tremble. I'd 
all but gag.” 


ry 

Tux ash on Thomas’s cigarette had 
grown precarious and holding be- 
neath it the palm of his other hand 
he cautiously rose in quest of a tray. 
It nettled him a little, and in turn 
he felt annoyed to be nettled, that 
while he circled about the room, at 
length discovering an ashtray on 
the bookcase, Eunice instead of 
watching him, giving him her 
female attention, had pressed her 
head more deeply into the cushion, 
her eyes oblivious. He sought, when 
seated again, to alert her. 

“Eunice,” he said, “you’re a nov- 
elty.” 

“So’s an exploding cigar.” 

“But you’re a bigger shock. More 
original.” 

Her body lay static but her 
head abruptly pivoted to face him. 
“You've got me all goose flesh. Tell 
me how I’m original. And take just 
as long as you like.” 

“You don’t match— you don't 
match anything I’ve ever known. 
Or fit with any image. And I must 
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be rather original myself, younger 
than I ever suspected, because I find 
I don’t in any way object. I come 
to you fresh.” 

She swung herself up and sat eye- 
ing him. “I suppose I’ve just been 
flattered and I guess I should be 
girl enough to know it, but I didn’t 
understand a word you jabbered.” 

“Let me give an example,” he 
said. “You never seize the advan- 
tage, even when it might be a fair 
one.” 

“I seize the fairest advantage of 
all—I’m honest.” 

Thomas grinned and with firm- 
ness crumpled the butt in the ash- 
tray. “Your honesty, Eunice, is 
somewhat less pure than you imag- 
ine. To the point of falsity — by 
which I mean you do it quite know- 
ingly—you tear yourself down.” 


Hix head again took to the cush- 
ion, as if propelled backward by the 
vigor of her sigh. She lay with her 
eyes slanting toward him. “Tear 
myself down? I wouldn’t lay a 
hand on myself. After so many 
years of exposure, of being so out- 
side and afraid, I’m happy at last 
to inhabit myself and relax. When 
I hear people say ‘Get out of your- 
self,’ I think they must be abso- 
lutely cracked. ‘Get into yourself, 
say I.” 

“I don’t know what you mean by 
yourself.” 

“I can tell you more easily what 
it’s not. It’s not this dress I have 
on, and it’s not those silly shoes on 
the floor. It’s more than my mind, 
and it’s certainly more than my 
sex.” Bracing herself on an elbow 
she reached to the crystal box for 
a cigarette. “You told me just now 
I don’t match. You’re right, I don’t. 
But it’s such a relief to know that 
it doesn’t matter.” 
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But Thomas felt afflicted with 
mystery. Perhaps she was not a 
prank but a reproach, a kind of 
friendly reprimand by Donald, a 
subtle pointing of the way—“l 
know you, Thomas, like the palm 
of my hand, I know you inside out.” 
Thomas sank back in the chair, 
folding his arms, crossing his legs, 
and suddenly grinning. “And for 
this relief,” he said, “you thank 
psychiatry?” 

“Not psychiatry,” she said, drop- 
ping her feet to the floor and sitting 
up, “but a bad conscience. I real- 
ized with contrition that all this 
anguish over myself was a form of 
blasphemy — it arrogantly under- 
rated God, slurred His inventive- 
ness, cut Him down to the size of a 
second-rate playwright. For years 
I'd been treating God like a slipshod 
hack limited by faulty talent to the 
endless manufacture of stock char- 
acters. If that’s all He was, we 
really couldn’t call Him the Cre- 
ator.” 

Thomas, relinquishing his smile, 
leaned forward staring. “Some day, 
Eunice, some day when I’ve known 
you a long, long time, I'll tell you 
something stupid about myself, and 
something very wise about Donald, 
and something very lovely about 
you. But not tonight. Tonight I’m 
just going to be glad, awfully glad.” 


Tue door to the bedroom opened 


and because it was in line with 
Eunice’s head Thomas simply lifted 
his gaze. The girl he thus con- 
fronted had auburn hair, straight 
until it fluffed on her shoulders, and 
the gown she wore, deeply décolleté, 
splurged from her waist to the floor 
in a blackness of tulle. Her brows 
were traced in bold circumflexion 
and the lids of her eyes were shaded 
blue. Her lips were crimson and so 
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sharp of outline they might have 
been stenciled on her face. A choker 
of rhinestones hugged her throat 
and from each ear hung a circle of 
brilliants, a glittering cipher. 

“I searched high and low for 
Jean’s Kleenex and finally blotted 
my lips on a hankie. Vinnie not 
back?” 

“Not yet,” said Eunice, twisting 
around to face her, “and I hope the 
drinks arrive before he does. He 
tries, these days, to keep me down 
to one. Helen, this is Thomas Clay- 
ton. He’s really been a gentleman 
while waiting—he’s shown such a 
fine manly patience.” 


Win her gown drifting and sway- 
ing, stroking with its gossamer 
touch the furniture she passed, 
Helen advanced into the room, the 
motion exciting her stones to a hec- 
tic sparkle: Reaching Thomas, who 


responsively had risen, she gave 


him a sanguine hello. Her lashes 
were purple with mascara and 
when suddenly both her hands shot 
up to an earring, her face slightly 
cocked and a hip slung sideways for 
balance, she presented, while she 
tightened the pendant, the perfec- 
tion of her crimsoned, tapered 
nails. “Haste,” she said smiling, 
“haste the first time around. But, 
Tom, that’s your fault. I heard 
your voice, such a wonderful mas- 
culine voice, and couldn’t wait to 
see what you looked like.” 

The cocktails arrived, lucid and 
cold and each dotted greenly with 
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an olive. Ensconcing the silver tray 
on the coffee table, Donald grinned 
at Thomas with a wink. 

“I see the strangers have met. 
Jean’ll be here in a thrice. She’s 
putting the very last something on 
the very last diamond of toast. 
Vinnie still gone?” 

“I’m sure he’s been rolled,” said 
Helen. “He went out just reeking 
of cologne.” 

“Vinnie’s Vinnie,” said Eunice, 
her chin bent over her knees while 
she put her shoes on, and Donald 
said while he watched her, “Are 
you sure he’ll let you wear those 
high heels?” 

“Let me? He insists. He says 
he’s sick of seeing me walk like a 
duck. He’s got it straight from the 
doctor I can wear them, at least for 
another few months. And I thought 
at last I had an excuse.” 

Donald returned to the kitchen, 
promising to expedite the canapés, 
and Helen, still standing with 
Thomas, said while she accepted a 
cigarette, accepted the flame, “I 
hear you were roomies in college, 
you and Donald. He’s told me lots 
about you. He says you're his best 
friend. That’s what he called you, 
his best friend.” 

“Take it lightly,” said Thomas 
grinning. “He hardly knows me.” 

“And he called you something 
else,” said Helen with a squint of 
recollection, “which I meant to look 
up before you got here. I really 
wish you'd tell me what it means. 
He called you an archetype.” 
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M,. BRUCE MARSHALL is a fighter. 
He hits hard at things he dislikes 
and sometimes he hurts people. But 
he is a real fighter and a good fighter 
because he fights best when he is 
being beaten; or at least when the 
things he is defending look most in 
danger of being defeated. 

This is particularly true of his 
latest novel, Only Fade Away. He 
comes out of his corner fighting and 
he is still punching—albeit a trifle 
wildly—when the book ends. Per- 
haps by that time both Mr. Marshall 
and the reader are a little punch 
drunk. 


Pou ACITY is really the only link 
between Only Fade Away and his 
earlier novels. It is, I suspect, a 
sort of holiday. As the title sug- 


gests, it is a book about a soldier, a 
soldier who grows old with service 
and the injustices of service life. 
This is not his first book about mili- 
tary life—there was the best-selling 
White Rabbit—but it is unique in 
combining his favorite theme—de- 
fense of the underdog — with his 
favorite and very masculine form 
of escapism: army life. Therefore, 
if the book is indeed a holiday, it is 
a busman’s holiday. 

The underdog this time is Strang 
Methuen, a Scots professional sol- 
dier in the British Army. This ar- 
ticle is not the place in which to go 
into the plot; it need only be said 
two false accusations of cowardice 
overshadow his career and that 
when he at last clears himself of the 
charges—which have their origins 


in a boyish vendetta carried on by a 
fellow-officer—it is at the cost of 
his professional integrity. In other 
words he is convicted of having 
been over-bold. 

As usual when Mr. Marshall gets 
his teeth into a subject, he makes 
an impression. Or to adopt a more 
military metaphor, he goes a-tilting 
at the British War Office though he 
does no more than dent the stolid 
stone facade. The Army, he tells 
us, cannot be fought because it is a 
system which is basically good, but 
which involves inevitable injustices 
to the individual. But that does not 
prevent Mr. Marshall from break- 
ing a lance. 


Carmouciss as a subject is merely 
flirted with: Mr. Marshall contents 
himself with reminding us _ that 
those who have the truth have also 
the obligation to live up to that 
knowledge. The real interest in this 
book lies in its promise for the 
future. For the first time since All 
Glorious Within, Mr. Marshall has 
revealed the latent power and prom- 
ise in his writing. 

It is perhaps inevitable that Mr. 
Marshall should invariably be com- 
pared to his fellow Catholic novel- 
ists Evelyn Waugh and Graham 
Greene—like him converts, contro- 
versial figures, men in early middle- 
age. Yet the comparison is not alto- 
gether a valid one. 

No satirist like Waugh, no mystic 
like Greene, Bruce Marshall is none- 
theless capable of both satire and 
mysticism when the subject de- 
mands. But there is an important 
difference. For whereas with Waugh 
and Greene satire and mysticism are 
a sort of literary philosophy, their 
chosen vehicles in which to trans- 
port the characters through the in- 
tricacies of page and plot, Bruce 


Marshall has no such philosophy 
because he is not a literary man. 


I nave said that he is almost in- 
variably compared with his fellow- 
craftsmen, Waugh and Greene; and 
I might have added that the com- 
parison is almost invariably un- 
favorable. For this, Mr. Marshall 
has only himself to blame, because 
he did not choose to live by his pen 
and he sometimes still seems to be 
a little contemptuous of it. 

There is always about Mr. 
Marshall’s work a certain impa- 
tience, a haste to be done. The fear 
of failure (and how healthy such a 
fear can be for any writer) is not 
present to urge him on to finer 
things. And when his work is com- 
pared with that of Waugh or Greene 
it can be seen that, however in- 
spired, it is still the work of an 
amateur. 

What, then, is the motive that 
makes him write? 

I think the answer lies in his keen 
awareness of the social contract, 
combined with a truly Scots con- 
science that makes him see red 
when that contract is broken. 


I, is no injustice to Mr. Marshall 
to say that had he not become a 
Catholic he almost certainly would 


have become a Communist. Of 
course he would not have stayed a 
Communist longer than about a 
month; he would have been quite 
incapable of tolerating Communist 





For Bruce Marshall, every word is a 
weapon, every book a battle. He is not a 
literary man, says Francis Fytton, but para- 
doxically, he claims for his author the abil- 
ity to become the greatest of contemporary 
writers, Catholic or other. Marshall’s latest 
book, Only Fade Away, was reviewed in our 
December issue. Mr. Fytton is a reporter on 
W orld’s Press News and a free-lancer. 
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injustices to the underdog; and they 
most certainly would not have stood 
for his criticisms. But he has the 
same sort of reforming spirit that 
drove a number of well-meaning 
people to the political extreme Left 
during the depressed 20’s and 30’s 
and as quickly drove them away 
again. 

In Mr. Marshall’s case, however, 
the conception of justice already co- 
incided with the Catholic concep- 
tion of God; and we should be glad 
of it because he is a doughty war- 
rior who, through the medium of 
his novels, has made valuable con- 
tributions to modern thought on 
contemporary problems. 

But many of those who share his 
Faith object to the novels on the 
grounds that in one sense they are 
altogether too Catholic: that their 
criticisms are too universal, em- 
bracing the Church as well as her 
opponents. 

There is, in fact, even more of the 
knight-errant than of the social re- 
former about Mr. Marshall, because 
he is ready to fight all injustices 
(and occasionally, perhaps, imag- 
ined injustices) and not just his 
own particular fads. Beneath his 
prose there is discernible that same 
sort of blunt ready pugnacity that 
distinguished the Scots knights who 
followed the banner of St. Joan of 
Arc, Maid of Orleans. 


Hisrony records that the boister- 
ous bellicosity of the Scots was 
an embarrassment to their French 
comrades-in-arms; it is just that 
quality in Bruce Marshall that occa- 
sionally makes him an embarrass- 
ment to his Catholic comrades-in- 
arms—the apologists. 

Perhaps the reason lies in the 
choice of weapon. Alone among the 
chivalry of Europe the Scots knights 
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preferred the claymore: an im- 
mense two-edged sword that is quite 
unique. Now, like all Englishmen, 
I have a healthy historical respect 
for the claymore; but, as I am sure 
any Scot would readily agree, it has 
one major disadvantage in the 
hands of an overenthusiastic war- 
rior: it is liable to cut a complete 
circle which can be an embarrass- 
ment to those fighting alongside. 

In Mr. Marshall’s case, his 
weapon is the pen; but he wields it 
like a claymore, thus attracting to 
himself a certain amount of not un- 
justified criticism. 

Perhaps the risk would be les- 
sened if Mr. Marshall had become 
more accustomed to his weapon. 
But, as I have already pointed out, 
for much of his life he has been 
an amateur scribe. 


Bons in Edinburgh some fifty-five 


years ago, he was converted to 
Catholicism shortly after losing a 
leg in World War I. Mistrusting 
writing as a means of making a liv- 
ing, he settled down in Paris as an 
international accountant, which 
may be the reason for his deplor- 
ably small literary output. 

In this Mr. Marshall seems to be 
the typical Highlander of popular 
fiction—despite his Lowland birth. 
The typical Highlander of popular 
fiction peaceably farms his croft 
until the rallying call goes round 
the clans. Then he takes his rust- 
ing claymore from beneath the 
thatch and goes off to hew the foe; 
this done he returns claymore to 
the thatch and hand to the plow. 
The claymore may be all very well 
for a military jaunt but the plow is 
his living. 

However admirable this system 
may be for a clansman it has dis- 
advantages for the writer because 
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the Craft of Letters demands a 
higher degree of technicality. The 
rusting claymore is susceptible to 
burnishing; the rusting pen may 
mean a staling intellect for, contrary 
to popular belief, hard slogging and 
not occasional inspiration is neces- 
sary to maintain a smooth flow of 
words. There have been sparetime 
Napoleons in plenty; there has 
never been a _ sparetime Shake- 
speare. 

For Mr. Marshall, moreover, 
every book is a battle: a battle for 
his ideals. The militant purpose is 
reflected in his style. There is a 
firmly-held belief that no Scot ever 
speaks an idle word; I firmly be- 
lieve that Bruce Marshall has never 
written one. To him, as to Danton 
(a character he also resembles in 
certain other respects), a word is a 
weapon and he will not put up 
his guard by wasting one. 


Ix Only Fade Away, however, the 
too stark style of some of his earlier 
novels which led to an inevitable 
but irritating amount of repetition 
in the worst Hemingway manner— 
Every Man a Penny is an obvious 
instance—has been superseded by a 


new harmony. Epigram and eu- 
phony have now replaced mere 
economy as the basis of his prose 
and his writing is all the richer for 
it, without being in any sense 
“padded.” 

But what he has gained in the 
matter of style, Mr. Marshall has 
lost in some points of construction. 
Only Fade Away provides two strik- 
ing examples in the hero’s son and 
sister-in-law, minor but promising 
characters whom the author virtu- 
ally strangles at birth. No doubt the 
intention is not to distract the 
reader from the theme; but the re- 
sult is quite the opposite, for the 
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reader is left wondering what be- 
came of the gay, wittily pious sister 
and the gloomy, pacifically “pink” 
son. It is irritating; and it is really 
too bad of Mr. Marshall. Dickens 
would have known better. 

In the technical mastery of his 
craft, therefore, Mr. Marshall may 
still lag behind Mr. Waugh and Mr. 
Greene; but as a Catholic apologist 
of his own unconventional and un- 
compromising kind, he is in some 
ways ahead of them because he is 
more of a realist. Not for him 
Graham Greene’s narrow concept of 
sin, nor Evelyn Waugh’s superb 
satires of modern society, but in- 
stead, a broad and earthy concep- 
tion of saintliness. 


M.. MARSHALL is quite definite 
about the type of novel he is trying 
to write; in an interview with that 
distinguished Catholic critic, Miss 
Grace Conway, he expressed his 
views with force and clarity: 

“I’m glad I haven’t to talk about 
what is misleadingly called “The 
Catholic Novel.’ I dislike the term. 
All that it conveys to me is that 
hateful thing propaganda, which is 
often so badly done that it achieves 
the very opposite effect from the 
one aimed at. What I find wrong 
with the average novel today is the 
exact inverse of what is wrong with 
the Catholic propaganda type of 
book. I mean the absence of all 
spirituality, whose presence in the 
so-called Catholic novels is stulti- 
fied by a complete refusal to depict 
the world, the flesh and the devil. 
The kind of book that has all the 
characters kneeling down and say- 
ing the rosary on the last page, 
whereas in real life nothing of the 
sort would ever happen. No con- 
verts are made that way.” 

By inference it would seem that 
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Mr. Marshall is trying to produce 
novels of a realistic Catholic type 
with which to make converts; and 
even a superficial knowledge of his 
work will confirm this. 


0, his own admission, Mr. Mar- 
shall owes his conversion largely to 
the novels of Monsignor Robert 
Hugh Benson; which seems to con- 
flict strangely with the above 
statement because Benson’s novels 
are usually termed “propagandist” 
nowadays; but this is really to mis- 
use one of the vogue words of the 
twentieth century. In other words 
it is confusing propaganda with 
polemics. By the same false stand- 
ard Mr. Marshall’s novels could also 
be termed “propagandist,” whereas 
they are in fact realist. 

It is, however, noteworthy that 
Mr. Marshall constantly neglects 
anything in the nature of psycho- 
analysis when portraying his char- 
acters; and this is particularly 
noticeable in Only Fade Away. Per- 
haps he tends to fall over backward 
from the present craze for those 
usually sorry tales of boredom 
termed “psychological novels.” If 
this is the reason it seems a poor 
one. Monsignor Benson may rightly 
be termed the “Father of the Psy- 
chological Novel” by reason of The 
Queen’s Tragedy; and Benson was 
no bore. 


Bux ultimately the chief charac- 
teristic of all Mr. Marshall’s work is 
his acute awareness of the rights of 
man. He disregards the more exotic 
sins and even the headier flights 
into pure polemics; instead he gives 
priority to the sordid subject of 
social injustice. To be content to 
love men in Christ is not enough, 
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he tells us in The Fair Bride; we 
must also give practical expression 
of our love. In the same novel he 
contemptuously rejects Commu- 
nism as a creed because its very 
nature must defeat its avowed ob- 
ject. 

Complete social equality for man 
can only mean complete anarchy 
for mankind; equality for the ma- 
jority can only be achieved through 
domination by a minority. In the 
temporal sphere a reasonable equal- 
ity of opportunity is the best that 
man can hope for; in the spiritual 
sphere all men are equal in the com- 
mon bond of Faith. On the other 
hand it is perfectly possible to ad- 
minister some kind of social justice 
such as was known in medieval 
times. 

The plea for social justice through 
the example of Christ is the key to 
all Bruce Marshall’s work; for him 
the love of God is also the justice 
of God. The oppressed, whether 
they be priests, soldiers or civilians, 
these are the real heroes of his 
novels. And I could not help feel- 
ing, when I closed Only Fade Away, 
that now Bruce Marshall is upon 
the verge of a really great novel—a 
novel that will fulfill the promise of 
Father Malachy’s Miracle and All 
Glorious Within. 


Tere can be little doubt that Mr. 
Marshall has the power to become 
the greatest of contemporary writ- 
ers, Catholic or otherwise. Today 
the world is preoccupied with the 
urge to achieve social justice as at 
no time since the French Revolu- 
tion; and it has taken Bruce Mar- 
shall to point out that the justice of 
men can only come about through 
the love of God. 
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by KEES VAN HOEK 


Count GIUSEPPE DELLA TORRE 
(Rome). One might well call the 
Editor-in-Chief of the Osservatore 
Romano—the only daily paper 
printed in the Vatican City State— 
the Dean of the world’s Catholic 
journalists ex officio. Or, as they 
say less officially and in more home- 
ly fashion in Rome itself: the Pope’s 
personal pen pusher. 

Count della Torre looks every 
inch his position. A well set-up, 
broad-shouldered, square -chested 
man and a deft dresser, his button- 
hole is never without a decoration; 
in Paris he wore the cerise rosette 
of a Commander of the French Le- 
gion of Honor. His pate of polished 
ivory is surrounded by a fringe of 
white hair. His face has a waxen 
complexion; he has suffered all his 
life from diabetes, which does not 
prevent him from being, now near- 
ing seventy, still a very busy man. 
The warm brown eyes mitigate the 
frown of an aristocratically molded 
nose and mouth. There is nothing 
of the newshound about him, his 
finely chiseled ears lie discreetly 
embedded behind the temples. A 
public orator of renaissance splen- 
dor, he is curiously circumspect in 
private conversation; but once he 
gets going, the favorite Italian 
dunques of his logically tabulated 
arguments are driven home by tap- 





ping or pulling the lapels of his 
listener’s coat. 

True to their name, the old noble 
family of the Della Torre’s (literally 
“of the gates”) hail from the fron- 
tier lands of Italy. He himself was 
born at Padua, studied jurispru- 
dence at its famous university and 
founded a Catholic daily there when 
he was twenty-six. St. Pius X— 
himself from the Venice province— 
called him to Rome to organize 
Catholic Action. In 1920 Benedict 
XV made the world-wise Count, 
Editor-in-Chief (the title is Diret- 
tore in Italian usage) of the Osser- 
vatore Romano. It is Rome’s only 
Catholic daily and its 55,000 circu- 
lation reaches all over the world. 

In 1928—the year of the Lateran 
Treaty between the Holy See and 
Italy —the offices and printing 
presses were moved to the Vatican 
City State. Della Torre moved with 
them, became a Vatican State citi- 
zen and was made President of the 
Company—not that there are share- 
holders, the deficit is met from the 
papal exchequer. 





Kees van Hoek, author and journalist, 
presents a “frieze of editorial profiles” 
sketched at the quadrennial International 
Catholic Press Congress in Paris last May. 
Seven men, seven editors, all seven staunch 
Catholic leaders, but differing one from the 
other as the Nordic differs from the Slav, 
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Count della Torre lives in an 
apartment near the Church of St. 
Martha, to the left behind St. 
Peter’s. His office is at the other ex- 
tremity of the State, fully seven 
minutes walk away! (For three 
months in 1933, when the conflict 
between Pius XI and Mussolini over 
Catholic Action was at its height, 
Della Torre was not allowed by the 
Vatican Governor to leave Vatican 
territory, for fear of the arrest of 
the Pope’s leader writer by the 
Fascist police.) He arrives at his 
office by ten every morning, leaves 
at two in the afternoon. He is proud 
of the Vatican freedom of the press; 
the Osservatore’s opinion, unless 
specifically stated, is that of its Edi- 
tor. He does not discuss editorial 
policy regularly with the Pontiff, 
but he can be relied upon to have a 
very shrewd idea of the Pope’s 
views. 

The Count and Countess (a Bel- 
gian isady of French extraction) 
have three sons. The eldest is in the 
Arts Division of the Rome munici- 
pality; the second an engineer in 
Ferrara; the youngest a heart spe- 
cialist of note and lecturer at Rome 
University. Seven times a grand- 
father, Editor Della Torre admits to 
a favorite recreation: listening to 
classical music; so, he adds, does 
his dog. 


Dovaras WooprurFr (London) is 
the nearest approach in personality 
and influence to a Catholic “press 
lord” in Protestant England. As 
owner-editor of The Tablet, the Lon- 
don Catholic weekly with the high- 
est standing, he molds Catholic opin- 
ion and voices it to its Protestant 
contemporaries. He is Chairman of 
The Universe, a highly prosperous 
popular weekly, of which the circu- 
lation exceeds that of all the other 
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British Catholic weeklies put to- 
gether. He is also Deputy-Chairman 
of the oldest and still one of the big- 
gest Catholic publishing houses, 
that of Burns Oates. In mind as 
well as in appearance he fully lives 
up to his press-lordly task. 

The Woodruffs hail from Kent, 
as far back as Henry VII. An uncle 
was canon and librarian of Canter- 
bury Cathedral. His barrister father 
—who could afford to be keener on 
archaeology than on the Bar—died 
early and his convert mother sent 
him to the school of the boy’s own 
choice, Benedictine Downside. At 
fifty-seven, massively built, with 
heavily molded, freshly complex- 
ioned features, his hair graying only 
at the temples, he could easily pass 
for a more worldly Anglican prel- 
ate, essentially English for all his 
cosmopolitan flair. 

Ink flows in his blood. While at 
Oxford he edited a paper, with 
his still closest colleague-in-arms, 
Christopher Hollis, M.P. He joined 
the London Times as leader writer 
on Empire affairs, resigned in 1936 
to take over The Tablet, which he 
worked up to a hitherto unknown 
interest and influence. He writes a 
good deal of it and his most talked- 
of column, “Talking at Random,” 
has already made three books, with 
a fourth on the way. Many people 
feared that in acquiring control of 
The Universe, Woodruff might im- 
print on that popular paper the 
highbrow Tablet touch. The very 
idea was groundless, for he believes 
strongly that a paper belongs pri- 
marily to its readers and that the 
readers determine the type of paper 
they want. 

Married to a granddaughter of 
Lord Acton, the famous historian, 
the Woodruffs live in a flat over- 
looking Westminster Cathedral. 











They bought a farm in Berkshire, 
for no other reason than that Ed- 
mund Campion, the Jesuit martyr 


was caught in hiding there. His 
hobby is collecting books; they 


overflow not only flat and farm, but 
even Tablet House in fashionable 
Sloane Street, from hall to attic. 

Douglas Woodruff is in every way 
an arresting personality. A con- 
vinced free trader he votes con- 
servative because liberalism is a 
spent force in England. He is an 
active spokesman for European 
Union, still travels widely for that 
cause, often accompanied by his 
wife who is an expert on the refu- 
gee problem. 

Woodruff, whose favorite author 
is the late Hilaire Belloc, is pos- 
sessed himself of a near-Chester- 
tonian gait. To see him sail forth 
rather than walk, leonine head 
thrown back, one marvels at the 
delicacy of the soft step of so heavy 
a man. His mind is like his bulk, 
big yet subtle of movement. A witty 
raconteur, he keeps an erratic dis- 
tance all his own, gyrating slowly 
round his interlocutor, apt to move 
off suddenly, even in the middle of 
a sentence. Baffled, one consoles 
oneself with the notion that one is 
witnessing the birth of yet another 
random thought—such as “When a 
man says he is ready to bury the 
hatchet, it is probably because he 
has an ax to grind,” or the qualified 
admittance in a controversy that 
“the Englishman has a bat in his 
belfry, but it is a straight bat.” 
Woodruff argues in his persuasive, 
rich voice, supporting it bodily with 
all his circumference: “We have a 
duty to use our reason—in the Gar- 
den of Eden all the other animals 
were fitted out with tails, but men 
were left to draw their own conclu- 
sions.” 
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Dx. FRIEDRICH FUNDER (Vienna). 
Underneath the chandeliers in the 
Grand Salon of the French Foreign 
Office—all glittering gilt and gold, 
rich marble and crystal, sumptuous 
silks and brocades—an ex-journal- 
ist, now Secretary of State, the con- 
vert Maurice Schumann, received 
the Catholic journalists of the world 
in the Geneva absence of his chief, 
Foreign Minister Georges Bidault, 
himself for many years leader writ- 
er of the Catholic democratic daily 
l'Aube. 

A right royal salvo of applause 
interrupted the host’s welcome 
when he mentioned one of his three- 
hundred guests by name: Dr. Fried- 
rich Funder of Vienna. Eighty-two 
years old, a working journalist for 
fully sixty of them, Funder was one 
of the founders of the International 
Catholic Press movement, before 
this century was born. Son of an 
old Graz family of master bakers, 
young Funder had come to the 
Vienna of the Emperor Francis Jo- 
seph to study and write. He was in 
at the foundation of the Reichspost, 
which under his editorship became 
one of the most influential dailies of 
the Hapsburg empire. The confidant 
of princes, cardinals and statesmen, 
he was the closest adviser to the heir 
to the throne, the Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand, whose murder at Sara- 
jevo unleashed the 1914 War. 

A year ago Funder published the 
first volume of his autobiography 
From the Past into the Present. The 
work had been interrupted by a 
heart condition, the result of the 
rigors of concentration camps. He 
is also handicapped by failing eye- 
sight; after an operation for cata- 
ract, he wears the right glass. of his 
spectacles frosted. Yet, still reading 
and writing, he is now at work on 
the final volume—not an easy task, 
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since he lost much of his unique 
documentation on contemporary 
history through eight  house- 
searches by the Gestapo. 

When Hitler took over Austria 
Editor Funder was promptly sent to 
the Dachau concentration camp. 
Already in his sixties, he was 
treated as roughly as the youngest 
inmates, but stood up as toughly to 
forced labor in stone quarries and 
abominable treatment. Released 
after twenty months of hell on 
earth, he was rearrested in 1943; 
he nearly perished of hunger that 
time. 

His health gravely impaired but 
his spirit unbroken, Funder set out 
immediately after the war to plow 
a new journalistic furrow and 
founded Die Furche. That first win- 
ter of 1945 he had to walk ten miles 
every day from his house to his of- 
fice. He now lives above the office, 
still edits what has become the ac- 
knowledged quality weekly of mod- 
ern Austria. 

To meet Friedrich Funder is to 
meet the personified history of this 
century’s Central Europe. At eighty- 
two Dr. Funder is a small, soft- 
spoken man, with serious, pinkish 
face, thick white hair, mustache 
and neat small beard. Of distin- 
guished, precise appearance, he in- 
variably wears the ribbon of a 
Knight Commander of the Order of 
Pius in his buttonhole. Probably 
the most decorated journalist of our 
time, all the jeweled crosses, stars 
and plaques of his decorations were 
stolen by the Nazis. 

Near at hand always, impercept- 
ibly guiding his steps with a slight 
touch, is his petite wife, Marianne, 
the “faithful and courageous com- 
rade through happy and heavy 
years” of the dedication of his auto- 
biography. They have one son, a 
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Vienna eye specialist, and _ the 


crowning reward of their lives—so 
they feel—is “to relive their own 
youth” now in their grandchildren. 


Joor LuckER (Amsterdam). One 
of the biggest success stories in 
Catholic journalism on the conti- 
nent is that of De Volkskrant (“The 
People’s Paper”). Started thirty- 
two years ago as the daily organ of 
the Catholic Trade Unions of Hol- 
land, it was for many years not 
much more than a provincial daily 
with a modest circulation. When 
the Nazis occupied Holland they 
promptly closed its offices, confis- 
cated its property and railroaded 
the presses to Germany. 

Fully four months before the lib- 
eration of Holland, the (then offi- 
cially no longer existing and for- 
bidden) Catholic Trade Unionists 
appointed in secret an Editor to 
prepare for the resurrection of their 
newspaper the moment their coun- 
try would be free again. Joop 
(rhymes with scope) Lucker was 
only thirty then. The day the Cana- 
dians liberated Amsterdam De 
Volkskrant made its reappearance, 
a minor miracle since there was no 
electric current and hardly any 
newsprint, so that for a morning 
paper it appeared somewhat late, at 
eight in the evening to be exact! 

Since then the circulation has 
skyrocketed to 162,000 which means 
that it now tops the list of the 104 
Dutch dailies by this ten-million- 
strong nation. It is still the prop- 
erty of the Catholic Trade Unions. 
They leave their Editor so much 
freedom — endorsing his editorial 
gospel not only to make his readers 
better Christians but better in- 
formed Christians—that the paper 
is read by the intelligentsia as well 
as the rank and file. 
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When Lucker was appointed he 
was the youngest man ever to be 
chosen for such a post; he still is. 
Nature only took the precaution of 
graying him prematurely, so that at 
thirty-nine, a tall, distinguished- 
looking man, he easily exhibits the 
mature dignity expected of his posi- 
tion. 

Born at Nijmegen—the Catholic 
University city of the Netherlands 
—the son of the painter Eugene 
Lucker, he married the attractive 
daughter of another distinguished 
artist, Mathieu Wiegman. They live 
in a residential quarter of Amster- 
dam and have three daughters. 

Lucker took his Diploma in Jour- 
nalism at University College, Lon- 
don. He first worked for some 
months on the Western Morning 
News with the Plymouth harbor 
tender as his daily assignment. 
Soon his success made his position 
untenable among his English col- 
leagues, since he could consistently 
scoop all rival papers when meet- 
ing head-line transatlantic arrivals, 
talking French with Maurice Cheva- 
lier, German with Marlene Dietrich 
or Double-Dutch with Fokker. 

“Scoop” has remained his middle 
name. He was the first to reveal 
Van Meegeren’s sensational fakings 
of old Vermeers; the first to get the 
story of the German Lutheran pas- 
tor who, though married, became a 
Catholic priest. A man of terrific 
drive and energy (who actually 
enjoys driving his car through the 
Paris traffic), he packs nearly four 
full-time jobs into his sixteen hour 
(no Trade Union) day: editor of 
Holland’s biggest daily, Netherlands 
correspondent of the London Daily 
Telegraph, man-behind-the-month- 
ly selection of the Dutch sister 
magazine of the Catholic Digest, 
Katholiek Vizier, and joint Editor 
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of two weekly newsreels, one on 
home affairs and one on world af- 
fairs shown in some 450 Dutch 
cinemas. 

From his appearance you would 
judge him to be a sportsman, but 
he regrets that he has little time for 
sports. As a typical journalist he is 
a nightbird, going to bed late and 
reading nearly one book a night. 
The only relaxation, he admits, is 
chess—and that though he was a 
classicist and not a mathematician 
at college. His hobby is seeing as 
many worth-while films and visiting 
as many art exhibitions as he can 
squeeze into his spare time, though 
occasionally he might go as far as 
breaking an appointment in such a 
good cause. 

Widely traveled, he knows every 
European country intimately; he 
started going abroad as a schoolboy 
on his bike. He has a New World 
gift of the hard hitting word and 
the sure fire expression. His sixty- 
three men editorial staff (with resi- 
dent correspondents abroad at top 
salaries) know that the Boss does 
not want the newspaper to be a pul- 
pit, that news is the soul of a news- 
paper and that in the modern war 
of words speed is a big gun. 

When he came to the crossroads 
of circulation or quality, he reso- 
lutely chose quality and reached 
circulation that way. He shaped 
(and in turn reflects) the views of 
the widest mass of the biggest polit- 
ical party in Holland, the Catholic 
People’s Party. The greatest names 
that make news, write for him, from 
his party leader, Dr. Carl Romme, 
to one Winston S. Churchill. 


| W. KEYSERLINGK (Mon- 


treal). The smallish, compactly 
built man with the white silk hair 
and the bluest of sailor eyes in an 
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outdoor complexioned face, looks 
like a cross between a courteous Old 
World diplomat and an efficient 
New World business executive. 
Count Robert Keyserlingk is, in 
fact, both. He was born in St. 
Petersburg, of a Baltic family; the 
once fashionable philosopher Her- 
mann Keyserlingk was his uncle. 
His father, a Tsarist naval officer, 
happened to be stationed in Vladi- 
vostok when the Bolshevik revolu- 
tion broke out and the family spent 
the next four years in Japan and 
another five years in China before 
Robert came to Canada at the age of 
twenty. 

He worked as a fisherman and 
later in a logging camp in British 
Columbia to earn the money with 
which to study at Vancouver Uni- 
versity. Possessed of a fluency in 
four languages he then went to 
Europe for the United Press and, in 
between getting his Ph.D. at Zurich, 


he managed to be their general man- 
ager in London before he was thirty. 
He married there a Kurland baron- 
ess, Sigrid von der Recke and, back 


in Canada once more, the entire 
family—complete with six children 
—went over to the Catholic Church. 

The zeal of a convert for his hard 
won Faith made him give up the 
security of his U.P. post. Profes- 
sionally conscious of the need to 
voice Catholic opinion in English- 
speaking Canada he founded The 
Ensign in Montreal in 1948. Within 
six years it has grown into the out- 
standing “opinion” weekly of its 
type, with a sound Dominion-wide 
circulation of over 50,000 subscrib- 
ers and already the most quoted 
press organ in the Ottawa parlia- 
ment. 

With his work as his hobby, he 
finds some relaxation on his small 
farm. It is a far cry, in size, time 
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and condition, from the vast Baltic 
estates of his ancestors under the 
old European order, but Robert Key- 
serlingk feels all the happier for 
living and working in a young new 
world that is free. 


Pee EMILE GABEL (Paris). At a 
conference in Paris in 1884 which 
(now Saint) John Bosco attended, 
the French Catholics decided to 
found a daily of their own. La Croix 
was born and to this day it proudly 
blazons the Crucified Christ from its 
banner head. Started, to reach the 
masses, it is in our day mostly read 
by the intelligentsia. 

There are other French dailies 
(like Francois Mauriac’s Figaro) 
read by more Catholics, but La 
Croix has remained the only organ 
of Catholic opinion. It does not be- 
long to any party or group, but 
treats every subject from the Cath- 
olic angle. A fighting paper it does 
not shun the most difficult or deli- 
cate subject. It is not the official 
organ of the French hierarchy, but 
its Editor, Pere Emile Gabel, knows 
“all their preoccupations,” as he 
diplomatically puts it. 

A 135,000 circulation could not 
make La Croiz a paying proposition 
when it has to cover so large a coun- 
try as France. It belongs to the big 
Catholic publishing trust of La 
Bonne Presse, which claims six mil- 
lion readers weekly for their com- 
bined publications, ranging from 
children’s comics and pious goody- 
goodies to scientific documentation 
for scholars. From its fine building 
on an elegant avenue between the 
Champs Elysées and the river Seine, 
La Bonne Presse caters to all ages 
and classes, all tastes and purses. 

Father Emile Gabel, an Augus- 
tinian of the Assumption, succeeded 
to the editorial chair of La Croiz in 
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1949, after the nearly quarter-of-a- 
century editorship of the now al- 
most legendary Abbé Merklen. He 
is a tall, lean man, born forty-six 
years ago of French parents in Al- 
sace. He sports a shining bald dome 
and thick lenses before narrow blue 
eyes, is vivacious of temperament 
and has an artless flu de bouche (as 
the French call easy eloquence) to 
cover up the diplomacy which his 
sticky post demands. For in no 
other country do practicing Cath- 
olics belong to such a sweepingly 
wide variety of political faiths, from 
fierce monarchists and near-Fascist 
conservatives to the most radical 
Left-wing sympathizers. 

Small wonder that the much buf- 
feted Editor seeks relaxation in 
teaching the unchanging verities of 
Theology in the Paris house of his 
Order and that he prefers to spend 
his free time with the rising genera- 
tion in their “Foyers de la Jeu- 
nesse.” 


[—— Emiv Dovirat (Berlin). 
Germany’s Emil Dovifat is easily the 
most striking personality in any 
gathering, dominatingly tall and 


proportionally broad of frame. 
From the square shoulders of his 
giant body rises a head that must 
be the envy of sculptors and a god- 
send to cartoonists: thick gray 
mane, deep set eyes underneath 
bushy eyebrows, a massive nose 
alongside which deep lines furrow 
his monumental cheeks. Ever since 
his Great War wound he limps 
slightly, is never without his stick. 
Every time he grips it, one is struck 
by the grace of the spatulate fingers 
of his broad hands, as one is struck 
in argument by the resonance of his 
voice and the power of his mind. 
Dovifat has been built and shaped 
on a heroic scale. 
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He was born, sixty-three years 
ago, in Moresnet, a then neutral en- 
clave between Holland, Belgium 
and Germany, the son of a phar- 
macist. He passed his youth in 
Cologne, was fired from his first job 
on a local paper for daring to sug- 
gest the use of illustrations. Today, 
he regrets many people look only at 
the pictures. 

With the later Chancellor (and 
at present Cologne professor) Hein- 
rich Breuning, he founded a daily 
for the Catholic German Trade 
Unions, of which he became editor. 
Once more in his life he was to 
found and to lose a newspaper, Die 
Neue Zeit, the first Christian Demo- 
cratic daily in Russian-occupied 
Germany, soon forcefully taken 
over by the Moscovites. 

Dovifat’s nation-wide repute hails 
from his professorate in Zeitungs- 
wissenschaft (science of newspaper- 
dom) at Berlin University. As sub- 
ject for the hefty tome which every 
German professor has to write on 
his appointment to a Chair, he chose 
“American Journalism.” He had 
lectured previous to 1928 at the 
Catholic University in Washington, 
at Chicago and at Columbia, Mis- 
souri. From 1928-1934 Dovifat was 
the greatest theorist on the art and 
science of journalism and newspa- 
per management. (By a curious 
irony of history one of his pupils is 
the present Soviet satellite Prime 
Minister of Eastern Germany, Grote- 
wohl.) 

A devout Catholic and a fearless 
democrat, Dovifat was promptly 
ousted by the Nazis in 1934. When 
he returned in 1945 the Russians 
soon repeated Hitler’s performance. 
Asked to submit the script of his 
lectures beforehand and replying 
that he always spoke extempore, 
he was ordered to surrender the 
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books on which he based his lec- 
tures. With most of his colleagues 
and 2,000 students Dovifat went 
over to the Western sector of Berlin 
where the Americans, under General 
Lucius Clay, helped generously in 
establishing a truly free university. 
The Russians promptly seized all his 
books and archives and packed 
them off to Moscow. At fifty-six 
Dovifat had to start from scratch 
again. “We have but small salaries 
and most of our students have to 
live on the equivalent of $20.00 a 
month, but we have never worked 
so enthusiastically,” testifies Dovi- 
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fat with shining eyes. Twelve 
years of Hitlerism, nine years of 
Bolshevism have inoculated the 
Germans against totalitarian propa- 
ganda, he holds. Already the 
Catholic press has reached both in 
circulation and in quantity a high 
place and influence in the new Ger- 
many. The life work of the mentor 
of German journalism has not been 
in vain and all his high repute and 
dynamic drive are concentrated on 
raising a new, university-trained 
generation of journalists in what 
has now become the frontier post of 
Christian civilization in Europe. 





As we go to press, we learn that the author of this article, 
Kees van Hoek, died at Nuremberg, Germany, on December 30th, 
at the age of fifty-two. Only a few weeks previously, he had 
visited me here in New York City. I had known him as a very 
competent writer of “profiles” with a style that had dash and go. 
In our visit, I found him a Catholic journalist with a deep sense 
of dedication, a genial kindliness and a warm and vivid per- 
sonality. May the angels lead him into the company of his 


patron, St. Francis de Sales.- 


The Editor. 





Did the U. S. 


Save a Saint? 


Archbishop Cieplak: 


Apostle of the 
Church of Silence 


Ancumsuor JoHN Baptist CIE- 
PLAK was the first Catholic Bishop 
to be condemned to death by the 
Bolsheviks. Today the first part of 
his beatification process has been 


completed. The postulator, Msgr. 
Walerian Meysztowicz, is now pre- 
paring the second part, having to 
do with the prelate’s writings, and 
the third part, dealing with his 
reputation for holiness and virtue. 
This Polish-born Servant of God 
died in Passaic, New Jersey, in 
1926. Because he traveled widely 
throughout the United States, visit- 
ing over 300 parishes and many in- 
stitutions, delivering sermons and 
speeches, and because here in the 
U. S. are many witnesses to his holi- 
ness, investigations are being con- 














ducted to 
country. 

On March 10, 1923, Archbishop 
Cieplak and fourteen of his priests, 
along with a Mr. James Sharnas, 
were arrested by the police in Mos- 
cow. They were  ignominiously 
paraded through the streets in an 
open truck. The trial was held in 
Moscow instead of Petrograd for the 
Communists feared the religious 
strength of the Catholics in the lat- 
ter city. Demonstrations previously 
staged by the people of Petrograd 
had shown the Reds that they would 
not have as free a hand there as in 
Moscow. 

A previous attempt by the Bol- 
sheviks in 1920 had been made to 
try the Archbishop and his clergy 


a large extent in this 
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on the same charges as those on 
which they were afterward tried 
and convicted. It was apparent that 
there was no case against them and 
that the Cheka would have to bide 
its time. 


Tue trial of Archbishop Cieplak 
and his clergy began on Wednes- 
day, March 21, 1923, and ended on 
March 25, 1923, in a crowded, blue- 
tinted court room. The procedure 
was crude and charges were brought 
in during the trial by the prosecu- 
tor which had not been mentioned 
in the indictment. The prosecution 
sought to give the proceedings a 
political appearance while the issues 
involved were purely religious. 

The main object of the trial was 
to open the way to abolition of 
ecclesiastical laws and regulations 
that constituted the foundation of 
the discipline and of the iron soli- 
darity of the Catholic Church in 
Russia. The Communist periodical 
Bezbozhnik (The Atheist) stated 
that “the struggle with Catholic 
clericalism is severer than the 
struggle with the Russian Church, 
because the Catholic organization is 
stronger than the Pravoslavny ({Or- 
thodox|, and Catholic ideology is 
more adaptable to the conditions of 
general life and because the 
head of that organization is the 
Archbishop in Petrograd.” 

Much of the knowledge concern- 
ing the trial is due to the author and 
newspaper correspondent, Captain 
Francis McCullagh who was a spec- 
tator at the trial of the Archbishop. 
In his book, The Bolshevik Persecu- 
tion of Christianity, the proceedings 
of the trial are described. 


| the Red prosecutor at 
the trial declared: “In the days of 
the Tzardom, the Catholic Church 
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was persecuted; but for us, the So- 
viet Government, there exists no 
difference between the Orthodox, 
the Catholic, the Mohammedan, and 
the Jewish Churches. We repudiate 
them all. Your religion [turning to 
the prisoners in the dock], | spit 
on it, as I do on all religions—on 
Orthodox, Jewish, Mohammedan, 
Lutheran, and the rest.” 

The prosecutor continued: “Two 
of these, Cieplak and Budkiewicz, 
were the originators and organizers 
of the counter-revolutionary activi- 
ties of all the accused. The whole 
burden of responsibility falls on the 
shoulders of these two. Cieplak was 
the clear brain of this counter-revo- 
lution. Budkiewicz was its actual 
leader, organizer, guiding spirit, 
and he was, besides, the agent of 
a foreign state—Poland. ... For the 
prisoner Cieplak, I demand the su- 
preme penalty. Cieplak, all the 
Jesuitical duplicity, with which you 
have defended yourself, will not 
save you from death! No Pope in 
the Vatican can save you now!... 
There is no law but the Soviet law, 
and by that law you must die.” 


‘Lue Archbishop, dignified in his 
violet-red skull cap and cincture, 
wearing the pectoral cross.upon his 
breast, answered all questions put 
to him with clarity and intelligence. 
He bore himself throughout the 





Only twenty-eight years ago there died in 
Passaic, N. J., a staunch defender of the 
Faith in the conflict between Christ and 
Satan in Russia—Archbishop Cieplak. Ann 
A. Ayars, drawing on contemporary ac- 
counts, describes his trial by a Communist 
court in Moscow, and later his years of exile 
in the U. S. Miss Ayars is associated with 
the Inter-Catholic Press Agency, Inc., which 
issues weekly Bulletins covering the re- 
ligious, cultural and social news of Europe 
and especially of Poland. 
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trial as a true Prince of the Church. 
In spite of his sixty-five years and 
confinement by the Reds, he stood 
erect and spoke distinctly though 
softly with well-chosen words. 
Captain McCullagh wrote that 
“at the beginning of the trial the 
Archbishop had looked feeble and 
worn, as well he might, for he is 
sixty-five years of age, which is 
equivalent to eighty in England or 
America, and he was brought every 
day from the filthy Butyrka Prison 
in a patrol waggon or Black Maria 
of the G.P.U. But when, on March 
24th, he heard Krylenko demand 
the death penalty for him, he 
seemed rejuvenated. The colour 
came back again into his pale 


cheeks, the sparkle of youth came 
back again into his eyes, his tall 
figure straightened and, in his long 
black cassock, fastened at the waist 
by a broad, reddish sash, he looked 


what he was—a Prince of the 
Church, the spiritual head of all the 
Russian Catholics from the Baltic 
to the Pacific. ... When Archbishop 
Cieplak began to speak . . . a pro- 
found hush, with something of awe 
in it, settled down on that hostile 
audience of Red soldiers, atheists, 
sneerers, and demoralized students. 
... The influence of his words was 
so deep upon me that I could not 
touch the paper with my pen.” 

When the verdict of death was 
read to him he retained the com- 
posure that had been his through- 
out the trial. Allowed to speak, the 
Archbishop arose and with dignity 
began: 

“After what has been said by our 
honorable counsel, I, standing on 
the threshold of death, can only 
affirm on my word as a priest and 
a Bishop, on my word of honour, 
that we have never founded any 
secret organization and have never 
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pursued nor intended to pursue any 
political end. 

“The idea of a counter-revolution 
did not enter our minds. We have 
throughout been loyal citizens of 
the R.S.F.S.R. [Russian Socialist 
Federal Soviet Republic], and have 
executed, as far as possible, all the 
decrees of that Government. We re- 
joiced over the proclamation of the 
great principle of liberty of con- 
science, because by it we had ob- 
tained the right to live according to 
the laws of our Church, a right 
which was grudged or denied us, 
Catholics, under the Imperial Gov- 
ernment. It is the duty of every 
Catholic to obey his religious supe- 
riors and to guard the rights of his 
Church, and this duty was the more 
incumbent upon me that, being set 
in this country as the guardian of 
the faith and of the truth, I was 
bound to give an example to the 
priests under me and to the flock 
entrusted to my care. 

“We were doing no harm to the 
State; nay, I am profoundly con- 
vinced that we were promoting its 
well-being by enlightening our peo- 
ple, and by giving them, instead of 
superstition, the faith of God. 

“Our great endeavour has always 
been to preach, and to realize in our 
own lives, that divine truth which, 
now for near two thousand years, 
has been the light of the world, has 
been hailed as the truth by the 
greatest of human intellects, and 
has led humanity to attain its high- 
est development. And the end of 
all our efforts is that we stand here 
in the dock, accused of plotting a 
counter-revolution. 

“My companions and I deny this 
accusation with indignation. Our 
activities had no counter-revolu- 
tionary character whatever. 

“I stand today before an earthly 
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tribunal, and may soon appear be- 
fore the judgment-seat of God. My 
hope is that this earthly tribunal 
will show me justice, as I surely 
trust that my heavenly Judge will 
show me mercy.” 

When he had finished, the Arch- 
bishop turned to bless all present. 
Raising his eyes to heaven, he 
stretched forth his right hand to 
give his blessing but before he 
was able to utter “Benedicat vos 
omnipotens Deus,” the police sur- 
rounded him; hurried him out of 
the courtroom, and into a motor- 
lorry that took the Archbishop and 
the others to the Butyrka prison. 

Msgr. Budkiewicz was sentenced 
to death and perished in the sub- 
terranean chambers of a Muscovite 
prison. He was brutally shot in the 
back of the head. Fathers Eismont, 
Yunevich, Khvetzko, Khodnevich, 
and Fedorov were sentenced to 
ten years imprisonment; Fathers 
Maletzky, Vassilevsky, Yanukovich, 
Matulianis, Troigo, Ivanov, Rutkov- 
sky and Pronsketis to three years of 
special police surveillance; Mr. 
Sharnas to six months deprivation 
of liberty. 


Paorzsts were beginning to be 
heard in Moscow from the West. 
The Soviets were becoming con- 
scious of the attitude expressed in 


Western countries against the 
wholesale handing out of severe 
sentences and imprisonment. 

The governments in Western 
countries and in the United States 
received appeals from their Catholic 
people to intercede for the con- 
demned Archbishop and those sen- 
tenced with him. 

On March 28, 1923, the United 
States Secretary of State, concerned 
over the mounting protests and the 
reports in the newspapers regard- 
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ing the trial, contacted President 
Harding and informed him that the 
Belgian Ambassador had presented 
an appeal from Cardinal Mercier 
and that the United States Legation 
at Brussels had telegraphed an 
urgent message from the Cardinal 
expressing the earnest hope that 
something could be done to save 
these persons. 


‘Lue United States did not recog- 
nize Russia in 1923 and there were 
no official channels through which 
messages could be conveyed to 
Russia. A liaison, between the 
United States Embassy and the 
Soviet representative in Germany, 
in the person of Ludwig Stein, a 
newspaper correspondent, was used 
to convey a message from the 
United States Ambassador’s office 
to Tchicherin, Soviet representative 
in Germany, requesting a meeting. 

The Soviet representative sent 
word back by Stein that he could 
not meet the Ambassador infor- 
mally without instructions from 
Moscow because he had learned 
from a Reuter dispatch that what 
the Ambassador wished to lay be- 
fore him was for Russians a purely 
domestic matter and that he had 
himself forwarded to his superiors 
in Moscow a full copy of the dis- 
patch which stated that the United 
States Secretary of State had in- 
structed the Embassy in Germany 
to make certain representations to 
him concerning the sentiments of 
the American people in regard to 
the trial and execution of the 
ecclesiastic. 

Secretary of State Hughes made 
clear to the Ambassador in Ger- 
many that “... there should be no 
opportunity for a subsequent as- 
sertion that American sentiment in 
this matter was never actually made 
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known to the Soviet representa- 
tive.” It appeared as if the Soviet 
representative had apprised his 
superiors in Moscow of the humani- 
tarian sentiment of the American 
people and of their earnest hope 
that the lives of the ecclesiastics in 
question would be spared. 


Ix the meantime, the trial in Rus- 
sia was having other repercussions 
for the Soviets. A request had been 
made of the State Department by 
the American Committee for the 
Relief of Russian Children asking 
that Madame Kalinin, the wife of 
the President of the so-called So- 
viet government in Russia, be ad- 
mitted to the United States for the 
purpose of a tour in the interest of 
Russian relief work. Interested per- 
sons, Senator Shipstead, Rep. New- 
ton, Mr. Lewis Gannett of the 
Nation and Mr. Paxton Hibben had 
been informed that Madame Kalinin 
would be granted a temporary visa 
to this country. She was to be ad- 
mitted on condition that assurance 
be given that she would refrain 
from political utterances and activi- 
ties of any sort while in the United 
States and confine herself to relief 
work. 

Much light had been thrown on 
the real situation in Soviet Russia 
by the trial and condemnation of 
Archbishop Cieplak, Msgr. Bud- 
kiewicz and the severe sentences of 
the others; consequently the deci- 
sion to grant a visa to Madame 
Kalinin was ordered cancelled in 
protest against the action of the 
Soviet authorities. 

The State Department learned 
that sentence of death on Arch- 
bishop Cieplak and Msgr. Bud- 
kiewiecz had been passed and that 
protests were repudiated by the 
Soviet authorities with the utmost 
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insolence and that the Vicar Gen- 
eral was executed. 

The presence of Madame Kalinin 
in this country was felt to be wholly 
undesirable because of the deep 
public resentment which had been 
aroused by the execution of Msgr. 
Budkiewicz, and her exclusion was 
ordered especially as a_ protest 
against the treatment of the Mon- 
signor and his fellow ecclesiastics. 

It was asserted, although not 
established as fact, that it was 
Madame Kalinin’s husband who 
had signed the death warrant of the 
Monsignor. 


Passwent HARDING on being ap- 
prised of the developments regard- 
ing the trial informed the Secre- 
tary of State that “it will be wholly 
pleasing to me to have you instruct 
the Consuls, heretofore directed to 
visa passports, to make denial in ac- 
cordance with the instruction of the 
State Department. I think it alto- 
gether desirable that such a propa- 
gandist be excluded, particularly as 
a protest against the attitude of the 
Soviet authorities in their treatment 
of the Catholic ecclesiastics in Rus- 
sia.” 

Mr. Skvirsky, the local agent of 
the Soviets in Washington, ex- 
pressed concern over what had hap- 
pened, not for humanitarian rea- 
sons, however, but because he felt 
that all his work in the United 
States for recognition of Russia had 
been undone by a single act. He de- 
fended the Russian action stating 
that the sentenced priests had re- 
sisted the Soviet law (for example 
in connection with civil marriage), 
and had acted upon direct orders 
from Rome. 

The Russians evidently becoming 
apprehensive about the reaction in 
Europe and in the United States 
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commuted the life sentence of Arch- 
bishop Cieplak to ten years im- 
prisonment. With mounting pro- 
tests against this treatment, Arch- 
bishop Cieplak, after serving eleven 
months in the Butyrka prison and 
five weeks in the Muscovite prison 
at Lubianka was suddenly released 
and banished from Russia. 

The Bolsheviks, without advising 
him of his freedom, took the Arch- 
bishop by train to Latvia and left 
him there on the border without 
means of further travel. A corre- 
spondent of the Riga Daily Mail 
wrote: “An aged man with a long 
flowing beard and snow-white hair 
which hung down to his shoulders, 
hatless and coatless, clad in torn 
and dirty priestly garb, knocked 
here on the door of St. Francis Rec- 
tory early Friday morning. Father 
Alexander Jodovalkis opened the 
door and waited for the visitor to 
speak. The wanderer shook his 


head saying: ‘Even my pupil does 
not recognize me.’ ‘Archbishop Cie- 
plak!’ exclaimed the Latvian priest, 
and they embraced. 

“When asked if he had felt ex- 
tremely hungry in prison, he re- 
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plied, ‘No, I am used to fasting. 

At last free, the Archbishop cele- 
brated a Mass of thanksgiving for 
his release. 

The Latvian people later wrote 
the following in a memorial tribute: 
“We Latvians were intimately ac- 
quainted with Archbishop Cieplak 
when he was our pastor. He showed 
us the same concern as he did the 
other members of his flock. Though 
by birth a Pole, he devoted himself 
to the study of our language in or- 
der to reach more easily into every 
Latvian heart. When the Church 
was persecuted in Latvia, Arch- 
bishop Cieplak would send through 
private channels, letters to the 
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faithful in Latvia, imploring them 
to be steadfast in their faith and to 
follow the example of those who 
in Russia were giving up their lives 
for Christ.” 

With tears streaming down his 
cheeks, Archbishop Cieplak de- 
parted from Latvia. He arrived in 
Poland on April 12, 1924. Warsaw 
greeted him warmly as a martyr 
and defender of the Catholic Faith 
in Soviet Russia. 

In May of the same year he went 
to Rome to report to His Holiness 
Pope Pius XI on the status of the 
Catholic Church in Soviet Russia. 


0, his way to Rome, the Arch- 
bishop told newspaper correspond- 
ents that there would be no revolu- 
tion to overthrow the Communist 
regime: and if Russia were to be 
saved to Christianity it must be 
by the Roman Catholic Church. 

The Archbishop elaborated: “A 
revolution under present conditions 
is impossible. All Russian intellec- 
tuals of the old Empire are either 
dead, exiled and penniless, or else 
held in such complete subjugation 
that they are helpless. They can- 
not stage a revolution. Nor can the 
peasants. The latter are handi- 
capped by lack of education, lack of 
organization, and without means of 
organization. It must be remem- 
bered that for every square mile of 
territory in Russia there is today 
only one peasant. People so widely 
dispersed cannot organize or carry 
on a revolution.” 

On his arrival in Rome, the Holy 
Father greeted the Archbishop 
fondly and seated him beside him- 
self and for a long time gazed at 
him in silence. 

After spending eighteen months 
in Rome, Archbishop Cieplak 
started for the United States. On 
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his arrival in New York City, No- 
vember 11, 1925, he was greeted by 
thousands of his fellow country- 
men, delegates from many organ- 
izations and by the mayors of nu- 
merous cities. A few days later, on 
November 18th, the Archbishop 
was received by President Calvin 
Coolidge at the White House. 

The Archbishop, grateful for the 
intercession the American people 
had made on his behalf, said: “I 
am here merely to visit my numer- 
ous friends among the Americans 
of Polish descent, and to express 
my gratitude to the American gov- 
ernment and to the American peo- 
ple as well as to numerous Ameri- 
can organizations for the sympathy 
they manifested toward the Catho- 
lics in Russia in the time of their 
persecution.” 


I, Chicago, the Chicago Daily 


News wrote: “Few dignitaries of 
the Roman Catholic Church re- 
ceived warmer greetings and trib- 
utes in Chicago than Archbishop 
Cieplak. More than 5,000 clergy and 
laymen welcomed him as he stepped 
from the train here and every one 
of the fifty-five churches which he 
visited was crowded. He was re- 
ceived by many hundreds of chil- 
dren, who scattered flowers in his 
honor. He is remembered in Chi- 
cago as a smiling and calm instead 
of an embittered man, in spite of his 
suffering in Russia.” 

In Cleveland, Ohio, Archbishop 
Cieplak speaking to the Poles there 
said in part: “I admonish, encour- 
age, beg and plead with you to be 
true to the faith that you received 
from your Polish mothers. Love 
that faith! Be Catholics not only in 
name but also in action. Always re- 
member this. In our Church there 
is an authority that every Catholic 
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is bound to obey. The head of the 
Catholic world is the Pope. Then 
come the bishops, and finally your 
pastors. Pastors are your immedi- 
ate superiors. Co-operate with 
them, support their efforts and en- 
deavors. For you they sacrificed 
many things. Respect and love 
them!” 


Juss a few days before his death, 
the Archbishop then in New York, 
said: “Stand firmly upon your 
Catholic foundation! Your future 
depends upon the Catholicism 
which is in your blood. The future 
of the world lies in one of these 
forces: either in the constructive 
power of Catholicism or in the de- 
structive forces of Bolshevism. To- 
day two worlds are in deadly com- 
bat— Bolshevism versus Catholi- 
cism. Rest assured that Catholicism 
will emerge victorious, but the con- 
flict will not be a short one.” 

On Wednesday, February 17, 
1926, Archbishop Cieplak died in 
St. Mary’s Hospital, in Passaic, New 
Jersey. Exhausted by his labors, 
his resistance to disease lowered, he 
fell ill with pneumonia and influ- 
enza. As the illness progressed, the 
Archbishop requested the last rites 
of the Church. In the presence of 
many clergymen and nuns the Serv- 
ant of God breathed his last. 


Mosr Rev. JAMEs A. McNULTY, 
D.D., Bishop of Paterson, N. J., on 
February 17, 1954, the anniversary 
of the death of the Archbishop, 
spoke on the life of Archbishop 
Cieplak and the importance of his 
sacrifice. A plaque, blessed by 
Bishop McNulty was placed upon 
the door of the room in which the 
Archbishop died, with the follow- 
ing inscription: “The Sisters of 
Charity of St. Mary’s Hospital dedi- 
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cate this room to the memory of 
Archbishop John B. Cieplak, “The 
Great Apostle of Russia,” who died 
here February 17, 1926.” 

There are many witnesses today 
in the Archdioceses of New York, 
Washington and Chicago and the 
Dioceses of Paterson and Trenton, 
to attest to the holiness and pro- 
found humility of the kind and 
fatherly Archbishop. A man who 
understood the Russian people, who 
labored unselfishly that a backward 
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people would know and love God, 
stood in our midst. To this martyr 
of modern times we can turn for 
guidance and courage and from his 
teachings we may learn the wisdom 
and greatness of our Faith. 

It is the fervent hope of the 
many who knew and loved him that 
when the final procedure of the 
beatification process has been com- 
pleted it will be with the proclama- 
tion of sainthood on John Baptist 
Cieplak, Servant of God. 


Dante in Exile 


by KATHARINE KENNEDY 


(At the Monastery in the Apennines) 


Here a Titan wandered, 
Here a Dream was born 
In the candid sunlight 

Of an earlier morn. 


Did the austere footsteps 
Wander by this stream 
Where in quickened waters 
Schools of fishes gleam? 


Did he pause at twilight 

By these lichen rocks 

Where far-tinkling sheep-bells 
Told of distant flocks? 


Dusty were his sandals, 
Torn his purple cloak, 
Yet the Monks were silent 
When the Exile spoke; 


Gave him for his comfort 


Kindness 
For his thirst 


and a bed. 
cold water, 


For his hunger—bread 





From My Window 
in Fleet Street 


BY Michael de la Bedoyere 


I. there is one truth which I have tried to bring out in the political com- 
ments which I have made over the years in this column, it is the one ex- 
pressed in the saying “Politics is the Art of the Possible.” 
One realizes that it is an unpopular dictum in the eyes of all idealists 
and Catholics, of all people, should be idealists. I always say that the 
only people on earth who have a real right to believe in Utopia are Catho- 
lics. A priest, well versed in social questions and far from happy about 
the present social system, has just written in a Catholic paper: “Christians 
believe in Utopia. If this comes as a surprise, may I remind you—Thy 
Kingdom come, Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven.’ Now this is 
certainly an Utopian prayer, but Christ taught us to use it as our very 
own. I shall cease to believe in Utopia when this aspiration is removed 
from the ‘Our Father.’” 


Bor the Utopia in which we Catholics believe has to be sharply distin- 
guished in a number of ways from the Utopia of idealists generally. 
Catholic Utopianism goes with a remarkable and most impressive realism 
almost a Realpolitik. This is because it is based on primarily spiritual, 
not primarily material, achievement and because Catholics know, as no 
other people really know, that ours is a fallen world and a fallible world, 
a world of ignorant and sinful human beings of whom nothing much can 
be expected without God’s help. All we are really certain of is that God’s 
grace is sufficient for us and that the gates of hell will not prevail against 
the Church which is the Mystical Body of Christ—of Christ who on the 
last day will proclaim the achievement of His Kingdom and reckon up the 
casualties of the centuries of human history from the creation of man. 

If we look back on the history of the Church how well these truths are 
illustrated! There is a sense in which the history of the Church is a 
veritable scandal to many of our starry-eyed idealists. Inquisition, perse- 
cution, political ambition, greed, pride, all these have studded the lives of 
Catholics, clerical and lay. But throughout they have been accompanied 
by the persistent faith in hope and mercy for the sinner and by the 
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completely unique record of sanc- 
tity and holiness in innumerable 
souls clinging to the light and grace 
of the Bride of Christ. Despite sin, 
the Church has ever moved for- 
ward, one, true, holy, apostolic, 
toward the ever fuller realization of 
Utopia, the Kingdom of Christ. 
Nothing in history can compare 
with that record, in which realism 
about the human raw material from 
which the Kingdom of Christ in 
space and time must be achieved 
has blended with the idealism that 
literally soars to the heavens them- 
selves. 

How true to human psychology 
that record has been. How star- 
tlingly it compares with the record 
of secularist idealism that began at 
the Renaissance, engineered the 
Reformation, carried on to the goal 
of “enlightened progress,” and col- 
lapsed into our world of interna- 
tional and class conflict with mil- 
lions killed and maimed, millions 
degraded into a sub-human prole- 
tariat, millions enserfed as robots 
to the impersonal rule of the tech- 
nocratic modern State. 


Anornen effect of this Catholic 
realism in achieving the God-re- 
vealed goal of Christ’s Kingdom or 
the true Utopia is the slow unhur- 
ried tempo of the Church in her his- 
tory. While the world measures in 
years and generations — peace in 
our time, the removal of poverty 
in our time, the building of a new 
order to last, as Hitler boasted, a 
thousand years from now onward— 
the Church is content to wait, not 
to measure in years, lives, cen- 
turies, never to make promises. 
Oddly enough in this the Church 
somewhat resembles Communism. 
Communist Utopia lies far ahead, 
undated, and infinite patience is the 
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keynote of its diplomacy and politi- 
eal action. But the Communist 
hope is one that is never fulfilled, 
because it exists only on the ma- 
terial plane, where the span of hu- 
man realization is the span of the 
single human consciousness, dated 
to between the birth and death of a 
human being. The Church’s out- 
look is totally different. Mysteri- 
ously, but truly, the achievement of 
its Utopia is always being effected 
on a double plane. It is, first, to be 
achieved when time itself ends, and 
God’s Kingdom is achieved. but it 
is also to be achieved in the pilgrim- 
age of every man created in God’s 
image whose brief earthly life is but 
the testing ground for the nature of 
his eternity. 

Because of these truths, I won- 
der sometimes how far we Catholics 
have been affected by the feverish 
idealism which was implanted at 
the Renaissance and Reformation 
and which today is so much a mark 
of political and social endeavor. I 
am not concerned here to write 
theology, still less to presume to 
offer spiritual direction. My inter- 
est is far more mundane. I want to 
criticize current idealism, as com- 
pared with Christian (or even Com- 
munist) realism because that ideal- 
ism does not work. In other words, 
it does not deliver the goods. It cer- 
tainly does not deliver the spiritual 
goods—-most of the worldly ideals 
which we are trained to seek, career, 
wealth, power, peace at almost any 
price, constant distraction, have 





“Let us steer our course by the everlasting 
stars and not by the lights of passing ships.” 
A lecturer, fond of this sentence, changed 
his tune after meeting an old sailor who 
said star-gazing was not nearly as important 
as knowing wind velocity, waves, fogs, etc. 
Michael de la Bedoyere here speaks to politi- 
cal star-gazers. 
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little indeed in common with the 
ends proposed to us in the Gospels; 
but my present concern is that they 
do not deliver the worldly goods 
themselves. 


Turse have been some truly aston- 
ishing upsets in the history of the 
last hundred years, upsets which 
unfortunately we have come to take 
for granted. We have become al- 
most complacent about the two 
world wars, about the birth and 
growth of Marxism and Fascism, 
about Disraeli’s “Two Nations,” the 
rich growing richer and living in a 
different world from the poor grow- 
ing poorer in terms of real wealth, 
about the booms and the slumps 
and the armies of unemployed. Yet 
these in fact were the astonishing 
fruits of the philosophy of progress 
and achievement which I myself as 
a boy in a Catholic school was 
taught as the background of mod- 
ern history. I think I can honestly 
say that at the age of nineteen 
(after the first World War) it had 
not occurred to me to doubt that all 
was materially for the best in the 
best of all possible worlds. The first 
war was seen as a kind of gigantic 
bonfire in which the Kaiser and the 
remnants of the ancien régime were 
conveniently burned out of exist- 
ence. 

Grim facts have certainly shaken 
us since then, but it is interesting 
to note that if we have lea-ned a 
little sense, it has been, as the 
Church has always taught the world 
it must learn anything of value, in 
the school of suffering. Helped by 
the devastation of two wars and the 
upsurge of the cruel animal urges 
set so near the skin of civilization, 
we have perhaps begun to achieve 
something solid in the more equit- 
able distribution of wealth among 
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our own people—but it is fear alone 
which drives us to consider seri- 
ously the equitable distribution 
within the world generally. Even 
so, how many delusions remain 
with us. 


One of the worst, in this country 
at any rate, is the delusion about 
education. This always seems to 
me one of the most astonishing 
marks of our times. Millions upon 
millions of pounds have been spent 
on public education, and the result 
is a people which was never so un- 
educated. It is true that literacy 


has vastly increased and the know- 
how of materialist achievement has 
contributed immense benefits to the 
people generally; but never were a 
civilized people less competent to 
judge of relative human values or 
enabled to develop a taste for the 


best. The cinemas, the comics, the 
cheap press, radio and television are 
the effective limits of the cultural 
lives of hundreds of thousands of 
people in this country who have 
passed school and university exams 
of a far higher standard than any I 
was called upon to pass thirty 
years ago. The films, press, televi- 
sion are blamed for this, but the 
blame does not rest on them; it 
rests on the failure of our educa- 
tion. 

Many of my generation who were 
educated with far less cost and no 
blaring of trumpets thirty and forty 
years ago enjoy the cinema, read 
the papers, watch the television, 
and profit from them all by selec- 
tive reading, listening and watching 
and by bringing critical standards 
to bear on them. It is no credit to 
us; it is simply the result of having 
been trained to judge and value in 
terms of history and the human 
record in the vital fields of religion, 
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philosophy, literature 
and science. 

Education in its true sense has 
virtually been abandoned in favor 
of knowledge and know-how which 
is crammed up for the purpose of 
passing examinations. It is a ter- 
rible thing which is virtually taken 
for granted by everyone; and it 
seems to occur to no one that the 
mistake is lying at the very root of 
modern democracy, whose effective 
running depends on the intrinsic 
value of choice. Education teaches 
how to choose, and without that 
power electorates are fated to be- 
come mobs subject to the bribery of 
the strongest effective forces in any 
country. Instruction alone does not 
teach anyone how to choose. 


languages, 


Evex the Church, subject every- 
where to the standards of modern 
“education,” is gravely suffering 
from the results. In this country, 
for example, we are discovering 
that in many industrial districts the 
leakage from the Church among 
children of fifteen years upward, 
many of whom have been educated 
in State Catholic schools, is of the 
tragic proportion of 75 to 90 per 
cent! And why not? Children are 
reared in homes where parents, 
never having been educated to 
sound values and judgment and 
often accepting Catholic teaching as 
an external imposition on life, can- 
not form them into real persons, and 
then they go to schools where they 
receive instruction at the expense 
of learning how to live. As soon as 
they leave, they come to accept the 
standards of their environment as 
automatically as they passively ac- 
cepted what uneducated parents 
and often uneducated teachers im- 
posed upon them. 

Perhaps I have allowed myself to 
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drift too far away from my first 
sentence in which I underlined the 
importance of the dictum “Politics 
is the Art of the Possible.” But I 
have not really wandered from my 
subject, which is the real danger 
to humanity that lies behind the 
quest for the humanly impossible. 


Leconms at the world today, we 
must all admit the most enormous 
mistakes. The recent eightieth 
birthday of Sir Winston Churchill 
should have reminded the discern- 
ing of the appalling mistakes that 
great man made in welcoming with 
open arms an alliance with Russia, 
when we were fighting against dic- 
tatorship; in demanding “Uncon- 
ditional Surrender” of the key 
country of any European resistance 
against Communism; in the _ be- 
trayal of Yalta. Many Americans 


will feel the tragedy of the betrayal 


of Free China, however corrupt, to 
Red China, however puritanically 
ruled; just as they feel that the re- 
fusal to fight the Korean War to a 
finish, and perhaps undermine Red 
China in the process, was a disas- 
trous mistake. 

But in all such matters it is easy 
to be wise after the event. We are 
living in a world that has grown too 
big for us—and too stupid. The 
pursuit of a secularist Utopia has 
produced a monster beyond human 
control. The masses have been edu- 
cated to expectations which all his- 
tory has shown to be beyond human 
range, because non-human; and 
those who have escaped this “free” 
education have been conditioned 
into robots of the super-State, led 
by fallible and often evil men. 

There is great danger now in 
thinking that a leader, a policy, a 
reform can suddenly set matters 
right; that evil and stupidity can be 
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rooted out of our world to yield to 
justice, freedom and peace. We 
have only one meaning. For him 
too long in our search for quick 
solutions and our making of ex- 
travagant mistakes. 


Bu: this is not the last word for 
the Christian. For him Utopia can 
have only one meaning. For him 
there is only one “impossible” 
which he must achieve, only one 
for which time cannot be bought. 
And this Utopia is deeply personal. 
We, who are the only foci, in the 
world, of reality, have to live our 
lives within very very short time- 
limits. In that time-limit we are 
called upon to achieve the impos- 
sible, namely merit a Beatific Vision 
in eternity which is utterly beyond 
us, but for the grace of God. 

Will our world ever be set to 
rights again until a sufficient num- 
ber of people remember the short- 
ness of human life against the 
length of time. Within the span of 
human life, the impossible can be 
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realized because “the grace of God 
is sufficient for us”; but just be- 
cause that grace is not operative in 
the same way over the social whole, 
over the evolution of history, there 
the measure of achievement is very 
long, for it is dominated by the law 
that we must be content with the 
possible — and this in history has 
never been much, save in keeping 
the decencies of social life alive 
somewhere in the world. 

I cannot but think that if states- 
men and, above all, the people, 
whether nationalistic or interna- 
tionalistic, learned from the Church 
the rule that though we are entitled 
to expect much from the individual, 
so long as he looks beyond his hu- 
man powers, we have no right to 
look for much from political and 
social action alone. And, more im- 
portant still, if we concentrated on 
producing real free human beings 
instead of on trying to achieve 
peace in our time, we would in fact 
come far nearer achieving the peace 
we long for. 
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BY Robert Kass 


THERE are not many directors in 
Hollywood who have the sense that 
John Ford has of what makes a movie 
good from both a cinematic and an 
entertainment standpoint. Over and 
over again through the years Ford has 
shown other more pretentious direc- 
tors how to combine excitement, ro- 
mance, and sentiment in his pictures, 
and yet not slip into the pitfall of 
making a technically untidy film. 

In his latest, The Long Gray Line, 
his first in “inemaScope, Ford has 
gone back to two subjects which have 
always charmed him—the Irish and 
the military. The Long Gray Line com- 
bines both as it sketches in rich, color- 
ful tones something of the history of 
West Point as it was lived by a boy 
from the other side, one Marty Maher, 
who began as a busboy at the Academy 
around 1900 or so and graduated to 
assistant athletic director in the half- 
century which followed. 

Mr. Ford is such a craftsman that 
he can take what is often quite com- 
monplace and familiar material — in 
other words, Life—and transform it 
into irresistible entertainment. The 
Long Gray Line has elements of Good- 
bye, Mr. Chips in it; the characters 
all fall into patterns we know, but 
with one quick stroke, Ford sidesteps 
the obvious and makes the moment 
completely captivating. Admittedly, 
The Long Gray Line is a sentimental 
film and an uninhibitedly patriotic 
one but when done by an expert they 
are no longer simply exercises on the 
tear ducts or exhibitions of empty 
flagwavings. 

Mr. Ford’s memories of the other side 


linger on and he is jovially indulgent 
toward his Irish hero and his wife, his 
stern father, and his easy-going 
brother. The temptation is there to 
play them as “stage” Irish but Ford is 
not capable of such dishonesty and so 
they remain people and not carica- 
tures. 

Under Ford’s direction, Tyrone 
Power gives a performance which is 
aptly described as superb. Occasion- 
ally Mr. Power lets the brogue get out 
of hand but never at the expense of 
his character. Maureen O’Hara, who 
responds so beautifully to Ford’s di- 
rection, is at her best as the loyal and 
loving wife of a man who devoted his 
life to the Point. William Leslie and 
Betsy Palmer, newcomers, are com- 
pletely acceptable as a pair of ill-fated 
young lovers, and Robert Francis is 
pleasant as their son. To single out 
each member of the long, talented cast 
would stretch beyond our meager 
space. The Long Gray Line is a tender, 
funny, tearful sweetheart of a film for 
absolutely everybody.—Columbia. 


THE imagination which Walt Disney 
used to expend on his cartoon efforts 
has been harnessed to advantage in his 
adaptation of Jules Verne’s 20,000 
Leagues Under the Sea which uses live 
actors. The weird mechanical marvel, 
the submarine Nautilus in which Cap- 
tain Nemo and his crew roam about 
under the sea, ramming its steel snout 
into transport ships laden down with 
ammunition, is quite an awesome 
gadget as seen by Mr. Disney and his 
cohorts. The Captain, it seems, hates 
just about everybody above sea level 
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because mankind in general is too in- 
tent upon warlike pursuits and these 
casual raids on powder-bearing craft 
are just Nemo’s way of showing his 
displeasure. When three unexpected 
guests, victims of one of the Nautilus’ 
forays, float toward the submarine, the 
Captain takes them on, and Professor 
...onnax sets about discovering just 
what turned the Captain into such a 
destructive genius. 

Under Richard Fleischer’s direction, 
20,000 Leagues Under the Sea is not 
solely a kid’s production replete with 
complex gadgets and scientific para- 
phernalia, although these accouter- 
ments are, quite naturally, at hand. 
Mr. Fleischer also keeps in mind an 
adult lience which requires some 
subtlety of characterization. With 
James Mason as Nemo, Paul Lukas as 
the inquisitive professor, Peter Lorre 
his assistant, and Kirk Douglas a re- 
bellious harpoonist who simply wants 
to get above water again, Fleischer has 
uncommonly talented personnel to 
help him out. Everybody, though, is 
bound to be enthralled by the marine 
life which Mr. Disney’s crew has 
photographed and by that gigantic 
squid which is even more horrendous 
than most of those tentacled monsters 
which Hollywood’s magic can create. 
—Buena Vista Dist. Corp. 


THE BRIDGES OF TOKO-RI, from a 
novel by James A. Michener, is sober- 
minded and clear-eyed. In it the 
hero, a lieutenant in the reserves, pon- 
ders with considerable bitterness over 
his reactivation in the service when 
the Korean War comes along. A ra- 
tional, contemplative type, Harry Bru- 
baker, U. S. N., never really under- 
stands why his personal life should 
again be overturned and he must leave 


his law practice and his wife and fam- - 


ily to fight in a war in which the peo- 
ple back home evidently have very 
little interest. What Mr. Michener 
seems to say is that, for the average 
American, it is always the wrong war 
in the wrong place but it is the war he 
is stuck with and the war which he 
must win. 

It is infrequent that such a pensive 
film turns up, one which will examine 
a question from many angles without 
being able to come to any nat and 
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tidy solutions. At the end of his story, 
Brubaker is killed defending a tiny 
strip of land in Korea, his doubts and 
questions still unanswered. 

George Seaton and William Perl- 
berg, who made The Bridges at Toko- 
Ri, are probably the most intelligent 
producers in the movie business to- 
day, completely unafraid to make off- 
beat films like The Country Girl and 
this one. They are honest enough not 
to tack on a phony “happy” ending 
even though they will probably be 
criticized for putting out a picture 
which leaves its basic question unan- 
swered. But, to me, this unanswered 
element gives The Bridges at Toko-Ri 
that very urgency and realism which 
raises it so magnificently above other 
films of similar genre. 

William Holden is splendid as the 
troubled hero. Fredric March is his 
commanding officer, a believable hu- 
man being unlike most cardboard 
majors in movies, and Grace Kelly is 
Holden’s wife. Mark Robson, the 
director, has managed well not to lose 
that personal touch with his charac- 
ters so that their problems remain ever 
pertinent and affecting.—Paramount. 


A SOMETIMES sticky, always senti- 
mental love story, Young at Heart, has 
been made out of a 1937 romantic 
comedy, Four Daughters, in which the 
musical progeny of a harmony teacher 
all fall in love one spring with a hand- 
some young composer from New York. 
Suffering the assorted pangs of first 
love, the sisters gradually come to un- 
derstand that their futures lie with 
more solid local types and so, with 
the end of summer, good sense and 
order is restored to the household. 
The youngest daughter, however, has 
tied herself up with a chip-on-the- 
shoulder composer-arranger who glo- 
ries in being the world’s No. 1 hard- 
luck kid until a suicide attempt shakes 
some sense into his muddled head. 
The quartet of girls has been dimin- 
ished by one in this new version but 
the rural atmosphere and the story re- 
main basically unchanged, except for 
a bit too much girlish giggling in the 
early parts and a general tendency to- 
ward saccharinity. The film des- 
perately needs the sobering presence 
of Frank Sinatra as the gloomy musi- 
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cian by the time he turns up around 
one-third of the way through. Mr. 
Sinatra firmly pulls everything to- 
gether and Young at Heart begins to 
make sense. As the girls, Doris Day, 
Elisabeth Fraser, and Dorothy Malone 
are right pretty, and Ethel Barrymore 
and Robert Keith are almost believable 
as their maiden aunt and father re- 
spectively. Gig Young is the congenial 
tunesmith who turns their heads. Not 
as endearing a film as its predecessor, 
Young at Heart is nevertheless a divert- 
ing picture with a swell performance 
by Mr. Sinatra in his new guise as a 
dramatic actor— Warner Brothers. 


SIX BRIDGES TO CROSS tells an en- 
grossing story of a good-looking young 
hoodlum, a product of slum environ- 
ment, who is a thoroughly bad egg 
from beginning to end. This flashy 
specimen (well-played by Tony Cur- 
tis) is early befriended by a sincere 
and honest young policeman who tries 
to straighten the boy out, but it is a 
losing game all the way even when it 
appears that Curtis has settled down 
to marriage and a family and a re- 
spectable business. Inevitably the glib 
facade falls away revealing a cheap 
and shabby soul who has lost almost 
entirely any sense of right and wrong. 

Based on a true story of the million- 
dollar Brinks’ robbery in Boston a few 
years ago, Six Bridges to Cross is 
played as melodrama and not as any 
kind of social tract. It neither 
preaches nor glamorizes the sordid 
story it tells and it is acted without 
flamboyance by Curtis and George 
Nader as the cop. — Universal-Inter- 
national. 


THE SILVER CHALICE is one more of 
those opulent religious spectacles 
which I invariably find so irritating 
because they have no more genuine 
religious tone than that gaudily-enam- 
eled statuary which represents Catho- 
lic art at its most objectionable. This 
one, from a long-winded narrative by 
Thomas B. Costain, concerns the tribu- 
lations of a young silversmith named 
Basil who, along with recovering his 
stolen heritage from his wicked uncle, 
is also torn between an illicit longing 
for Helena, a slant-eyed temptress and 
the softer blandishments of Deborra, 
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his demure wife. For well over two 
hours Basil manages to divide his 
leisure time pretty evenly between 
them. In the nick of time, though, he 
“finds” God—in this case via a kind 
of divine visitation while he is fash- 
ioning the face of Jesus on the Holy 
Grail. After that, everything straight- 
ens itself out fairly simply for Basil 
who promptly renounces Helena and 
returns repentant to his own hearth- 
side. Helena, in the meantime, is left 
with a flashy charlatan who comes to 
a rather messy end after ill-advisedly 
leaping from a tower to prove to his 
followers that he can fly. As the sun 
sinks in the west, Basil and Deborra 
clasp hands as their barge pulls out 
for old Antioch and home. 

Except for some highly original and 
quite beautiful sets by Rolf Gerard, 
The Silver Chalice is on a par with 
The Robe and Demetrius. As Basil, 
Paul Newman scowls like Marlon 
Brando. Virginia Mayo is as naughty 
as a caramel frappé as Helena, while 
Pier Angeli wears a perpetual spaniel’s 
smile as Deborra. Of them all, only 
Jack Palance comes to life as the de- 
luded zealot whose ideas of his own 
divinity get a little out of hand.— 
Warner Brothers. 


A DECIDEDLY off-beat story of vio- 
lence and mob fury, Bad Day at Black 
Rock could turn out to be the first 
“sleeper” of 1955. In strong, unspar- 
ing terms the script tells how a war 
veteran (Spencer Tracy) comes one 
lazy afternoon in 1945 to a small town 
to give a Japanese-American father the 
medal which his son won in the action 
which crippled Tracy and killed the 
boy. At first Tracy is unable to under- 
stand the curious hostility of the citi- 
zens of Black Rock, but after some 
determined probing, he finds that they 
are all guilty of having killed the old 
man at the height of the anti-Japanese 
feeling during the war. By then, 
though, Tracy has incurred the hatred 
of the town so that it is no longer easy 
for him to escape unharmed from 
their midst. 

Not a pleasant tale but an enor- 
mously moving and suspenseful one, 
Bad Day at Black Rock is sometimes 
reminiscent of Fritz Lang’s stinging 
dramas, You Only Live Once and 
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Fury, in its condemnation of man’s 
brutality and intolerance toward his 
fellows. Director John Sturges is pri- 
marily responsible for the electric ten- 
sions of his story which he has 
whipped together into a completely 
tingling experience. His cast, Tracy, 
Robert Ryan, John Ericson, Dean Jag- 
ger, Walter Brennan, and Anne Fran- 
cis, is unusually good in this adult, bril- 
liant drama.—Metro - Goldwyn - Mayer. 


AN engaging new English comedy, 
Doctor in the House, has much of that 
jaunty insouciance which made last 
year’s Genevieve such a welcome visi- 
tor to our shores. Medical films, espe- 
cially heavily dramatic ones like the 
forthcoming Not as a Stranger, have 
always found a ready reception in 
Hollywood but one hardly ever en- 
counters the tongue-in-cheek approach 
of this warm comedy which sketches 
in the highlights in the training period 
of four young medical students at St. 
Swithin’s Hospital. The quartet is 
well-contrasted: the serious-minded 
newcomer (Dirk Bogarde); a happy- 
go-lucky wastrel (Kenneth More) in 
med school only because he receives a 
comfortable legacy for as long as he 
is a student; a_ not-too-self-assured 
ladies’ man (Donald Sinden); and a 
slow-witted athlete type (Donald 
Houston). In their five years at St. 
Swithin’s each of these young men 
acquires some maturity, if not much 
professional dignity, along with his 
medical education. 

Doctor in the House has a leisurely 
script which some might like to have 
been a bit livelier but I found the 
placid humor quite disarming. Espe- 
cially funny are the scenes between 
Mr. More and James Robertson Justice 
as a brusque, bearded senior surgeon. 
There is an attractive and talented 
cast at work in Doctor in the House 
which is filmed, incidentally, in some 
of that splendidly-subdued English 
technicolor.—Republic. 


AN illustrious and unexpectedly liter- 
ate film has been made from Eleanor 
Ruggles’ scholarly biography of Ed- 
win Booth, Prince of Players. In fash- 
ioning a screen play from the wealth 
of material on this great and tragic 
American actor of the nineteenth cen- 
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tury, Moss Hart has chosen only the 
highlights in Booth’s life—his child- 
hood travels with his hard-drinking 
actor-father, his debut as Richard III 
in a Western mining camp, his mar- 
riage, his first London success. Since 
Booth was tormented by fears of 
hereditary insanity and chronic alco- 
holism, his life was necessarily a 
stormy one and rather somber, includ- 
ing his brief idyll of happiness with 
his young wife who was doomed to an 
early death from tuberculosis. Mr. 
Hart’s script finishes off with Booth’s 
appearance as Hamlet in New York at 
the peak of public fury against his 
brother, the assassin of President Lin- 
coln. The subsequent tragedies would 
have resulted in a morbid, over- 
gloomy film. 

Prince of Players offers English 
actor Richard Burton a dream of a 
part since he is almost constantly in 
the foreground and has opportunity to 
do about a half-dozen Shakespearean 
roles during the picture. Since Mr. 
Burton is an exceptionally fine and 
sensitive actor, he is always master of 
this demanding assignment. Just what 
the younger trade will make of Prince 
of Players is something else again 
since this is the kind of picture to 
which it is necessary to go with a 
working knowledge of the Bard’s 
works if those isolated scenes from his 
plays are to make any sense at all. But 
for those up on their Shakespeare, 
Prince of Players is a brilliant experi- 
ence. Even those moments when the 
film as a film is static — while the 
actors do little more than render 
Shakespeare’s lines so movingly— 
Prince of Players never lags in in- 
terest. 

Maggie McNamara is most touching 
as Booth’s only love. Elizabeth Sellars 
is his sister, John Derek his envious 
brother, and Charles Bickford his 
patient manager. Eva Le Gallienne de- 
serves a large bouquet of red roses for 
her tasteful handling of the Shake- 
spearean scenes. —20th Century-Fox. 

* * * * 
THE recent holiday 


season brought 


forth a spray of Christmas presenta- 
tions which are best considered in a 
bunch, The perennial Amahl and the 
Night Visitors, again in color, still re- 
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mains one of television’s most endear- 
ing events. Its touching simplicity has 
not been allowed to blur nor is there 
any sloppiness in the performance. 
After several years, the Hallmark peo- 
ple are evidently going to keep this 
one of the brighter spots of the holi- 
day season. 


IN theory Robert Montgomery was 
correct in thinking that Charles Dick- 
ens’ David Copperfield would make 
ideal Christmas fare. Having already 
tackled The Hunchback of Notre 
Dame a few weeks earlier, the breadth 
and scope of Dickens’ sprawling nar- 
rative did not deter Mr. Montgomery 
as it might have producers of less am- 
bitious offerings. But the script, the 
mounting, and the acting which went 
into David Copperfield were another 
matter. In two hour-long sessions, Mr. 
Montgomery’s presentation contrived 
methodically to cram in all of the 
Dickens characters and an astonishing 
number of incidents. As far as make- 
up and costumes could serve, the 
people scurrying across the sets were 
David, Micawber, Uriah Heep, and all 
the others, but beneath the greatcoats, 
the ribbons and the curls, the actors 
were as lifeless as plaster figurines. 
And the endless chatter which came 
out of their mouths slowed down the 
script to a standstill. 

This is, alas, generally true of Mr. 
Montgomery’s forays into the classics 
which have the same immobility. He 
should not try so to adhere to the 
broader scope of the novels but, hav- 
ing chosen the major characters and 
incidents, develop these so that the 
TV adaptation catches at least some of 
the authentic flavor of the original. 
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ON the other hand, there was consid- 
erable rearranging and revision done 
to the same Charles Dickens’ A Christ- 
mas Carol which was turned into a 
musical fantasy with happy results. 
Maxwell Anderson, who adapted the 
story and furnished the libretto for 
Bernard Herrmann’s music, is obvi- 
ously aware of how Dickens should 
be done and, despite such drastic re- 
shaping of the original, A Christmas 
Carol came over splendidly. Anderson 
settled on Scrooge as his major char- 
acter and around him placed, in 
proper perspective, the others who 
were in assorted ways affected by his 
peculiar attitude toward Christmas. A 
bit of snipping and pruning here and 
there and this musicalized Dickens 
turned out very happily for all. 


I CAUGHT a number of the recent epi- 
sodes in the adventures of Sherlock 
Holmes which is presently being 
filmed in London with Ronald Howard 
in the title role. While young Mr. 
Howard’s conception of the Baker 
Street sleuth may not tally with the 
standardized one of Basil Rathbone in 
the films, it is, I think, a refreshing 
approach to what was really an 
awfully stale characterization. Mr. 
Howard is a breezier, more modern 
Sherlock Holmes and he has a jaunti- 
ness about tackling each new case 
which is quite exhilarating. The plots 
are all the old ones right out of Conan 
Doyle and the script regards them 
with the serious respect which they 
deserve. I suggest that you switch your 
dial to Sherlock Holmes on Monday 
nights and take a look at the changes 
that have been wrought at old No. 32 
Baker Street. 
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BY Euphemia Van Rensselaer Wyatt 


THE SAINT OF BLEECKER STREET.— 
How many New Yorkers realize that 
within a few miles of Park Avenue 
there is a swath of Italy where grand- 
mothers still only understand the dia- 
lects of their childhood, where faith 
burns bright and patronal saints are 
paraded under arches of flowers and 
lights with the rejoicing of brass bands 
and scampering children clad as 
angels and the prayers of the black- 
veiled sodality women carrying lighted 
candles? 

Gian-Carlo Menotti’s opera glows 
with the same folk-fire as Mascagni’s 
but Menotti has not been afraid to 
set his story among the ashcans and 
litter of the lower east side where 
hearts beat as hotly as along the Medi- 
terranean, and the old faith must battle 
with the materialism called progress. 
The mystical phenomenon of the stig- 
mata is the focus of the first scene 
when a crowd of neighbors have as- 
sembled on Good Friday in Annina’s 
tenement flat to witness her vision of 
the Passion and the bleeding wounds 
which appear on the palms of her 
hands, but they are violently driven 
out by Annina’s brother, Michele, who 
refuses to heed her consuming desire 
to enter a convent. 

Michele has also refused to let Ann- 
ina take part in the procession in 
honor of San Gennaro but, as she is 
watching it pass by to Old St. Patrick’s 
on Mulberry Street, four young men 
seize Michele and bind him to a wire 
fence as they carry Annina off on their 
shoulders. Michele is rescued by the 
notorious Desideria. She follows him 
in the next act to the wedding of Ann- 


ina’s best friend and when Michele de- 
clines to introduce her to the guests, 
she makes such a scandalous accusa- 
tion against him and his sister, that 
Michele picks up a knife and stabs the 
girl as she clings to him. 

Act III shows a subway station at 
dawn where Michele, a fugitive, has 
arranged to meet Annina, only to 
curse her when she persists in follow- 
ing her vocation, which she finally 
achieves when permission is granted 
her to make her vows at home on ac- 
count of her ill-health. Michele appears 
but is silenced. Annina receives the 
veil but just as Father Marco is 
about to place the ring on her finger 
as a bride of Christ, she dies. Michele 
does not kneel down with the neigh- 
bors but stands apart with head bent. 
Menotti leaves it to the faithful to be- 
lieve that Annina’s prayers will save 
him. 

The score is Menotti’s richest and 
finest with superb orchestration in 
which words and music implement 
each other in the action, but the words 
although in English are not always in- 
telligible. The range of emotion is all 
the way from the sublime drama of 
the Passion to the rumble of the sub- 
way trains and the gay juvenility of 
the juke-box-dancing at the wedding 
where improvised songs are sung with 
Neapolitan romanticism; from the raw 
drama of Desideria and Michele to the 
peace of Annina’s spiritual betrothal. 
The roles of Annina and Michele are so 
exacting that Virginia Copeland with 
David Poleri and Gabrielle Ruggiero 
with Davis Cunningham sing them on 
alternate nights. The whole cast is 
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young and very vital. The sets inspired 
by four paintings by George Tooker 
are lit by Jean Rosenthal. Gian-Carlo 
Menotti has breathed life into operatic 
formalism and lit it with faith.—At the 
Broadway. 


ANASTASIA. — On the night of Feb- 
ruary 17, 1920, a desperate young girl 
flung herself into the Landwehr Canal 
in Berlin. Rescued, she was committed 
to the Dalidorf Asylum where she 
might have remained for years had not 
one of the nuns, who believed her 
story, informed a member of the White 
Russian colony that the forlorn patient 
was the Grand Duchess Anastasia, 
saved after the massacre of the Im- 
perial family in Ekaterinburg by two 
of the guards who had found that life 
still remained in her wounded body. 
In 1928, the Princess Anastasia was in 
America and visited some cousins. 
Then she disappeared from history. It 
was not till Marcelle Maurette’s drama 
was produced in Germany that it was 
discovered that “Mme. Anastasia Chai- 
kovski” was living in Bavaria. She has 
now given her approval of the play 


and will share in its royalties, which 
should be considerable for Anastasia 


is a beautiful and 
superbly acted. 

The play takes place in Berlin in 
1926 when a White Russian General, 
Prince Bounine, has formed a syndi- 
cate to get at the funds deposited by 
the late Tsar for his family in Switzer- 
land by producing the Grand Duchess 

or a substitute. Losing track of the 
girl he had traced from Bucharest, 
Bounine has picked up in the streets a 
derelict of the right height and fea- 
tures who turns out to have a con- 
venient scar on her forehead. Food 
and care work such a change in the 
girl, however, that the conspirators 
are beside themselves when one of the 
old Imperial sleigh drivers bows down 
before their candidate. But the real 
test is to be with the Dowager Em- 
press. 

Dressed in a replica of the English 
sailor suits which Anastasia and her 
sisters used to wear, the lonely outcast 
confronts her grandmother. Then it 
turns out that she is not interested in 
recognition as a Romanov so much as 
for a simple word of affection. But 


moving drama 
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the old Empress has learned to be 
wary and has sealed her heart with 
cynicism. The little tender memories 
which break down her reserve com- 
pose a scene that will long be remem- 
bered in the theater. 

Triumphantly, Bounine and _ his 
henchmen arrange a great reception at 
which Anastasia in court robes will 
be hailed by the White Russians and 
acknowledged by the Empress. What 
is the outcome? Suffice it to say that 
the play has a fine and logical finish. 

Joseph Anthony plays Bounine to 
the hilt and Hurd Hatfield is Prince 
Paul, Anastasia’s former fiancé. The 
script by Guy Bolton has no suggestion 
of being a translation. The tragedy of 
a family who in private lived in such 
simple affection becomes very real, 
and Anastasia and the Empress are 
immortalized in the genius of Viveca 
Lindfors and Eugenie Leontovich.—Alt 
the Lyceum. 


WITNESS FOR THE PROSECUTION.— 
American courtroom scenes are al- 
ways drab and usually tough but 
Agatha Christie’s drama is set in the 
celebrated Old Bailey in London 
where beside the Judge’s Bench is still 
the bunch of herbs once sniffed by 
him to mitigate the unwholesome odor 
of crime in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries and where the Justice 
still attired in his fur-trimmed scarlet 
and the bewigged and black gowned 
barristers with their polished diction 
create an atmosphere that veers to- 
ward elegance. 

The drama concerns the fate of a 
naive young man called Leonard Vole 
who has been indicted on purely cir- 
cumstantial evidence for the murder 
of a rich old lady. Leonard’s acquittal 
hinges on the alibi of his German wife 
and both his solicitor and the distin- 
guished barrister, Sir Wilfrid Rob- 
arts, Q.C., who is representing Leonard 
in court, are less confident of her loy- 
alty than of Leonard’s innocence. But 
the program solicits the co-operation 
of the audience in not divulging any 
of the surprises that the agile-minded 
Miss Christie has in store which are 
indeed so amazing that it would be 
criminal to weaken them. 

The production has the fine finish 
associated with Mr. Gilbert Miller; Sir 
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Wilfrid’s chambers reflect his person- 
ality from the scattered books, the 
meticulous old clerk and the pencil in 
the secretary’s ruffled hair. Patricia 
Jessel has been imported from the 
London cast as Mrs. Vole and gives a 
performance which is only rivaled by 
Francis L. Sullivan’s Sir Wilfrid who 
doesn’t let any nuance of humor or 
drama slip by him. Horace Braham is 
Mr. Justice Wainright and Ernest 
Clark, Mr. Myers, Q.C., the prosecutor. 
Both are excellent. There are two fine 
character studies: Gene Lyons as the 
impulsively frank Leonard Vole and 
Una O’Connor as a Scotch house- 
keeper whose characterization has all 
the minor touches which build up to 
the completely constructed personali- 
ties which have made her famous. 
Witness for the Prosecution has been 
fortunate in having Robert Lewis as 
director. The designs are by Raymond 
Sovey. Undoubtedly it will be the 
popular successor to Dial /° for Mur- 
der. 

The only flaw is that its various sur- 
prises leave one with an increasing 


and depressing sense of human frailty. 
—At Henry Miller’s. 


THE FLOWERING PEACH.—“To grow 
in humility”—this is the lesson Noah 
had learned at the end of the rainbow 
as he steps off the Ark after the most 
successful argosy in the history of 
mankind. Old Father Noah, a protago- 
nist in medieval miracle plays, has ap- 
peared three times in my memory on 
the contemporary stage; from the 
French point of view in the play by 
Obey; as a Negro patriarch in Green 
Pastures and as the head of a turbu- 
lent Yiddish family in the current play 
by Clifford Odets. 

Literal and human in conception, 
Mr. Odets has incorporated from the 
Hebrew Midrash the tradition that it 
was the angels who herded the ani- 
mals in patient pairs beside the Ark 
and has added such charming imagi- 
native details as Noah’s three pet 
doves; the domesticated lion and the 
“giftka,” the smallest of all animals, 
who had no mate but who could sing 
the praises of God. Mr. Odets also sug- 
gests that God gave his youth back to 
Noah during the time he was building 
the Ark. But, although Genesis relates 
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that Noah as a husbandman planted a 
vineyard and made wine of which he 
drank too much, there seems no au- 
thority for having Noah disappear for 
nine weeks during the voyage even if 
his family were enough to drive any 
man to the stable. 

Awake and Sing, Odets’ first play, 
also pictured a Yiddish family who 
did nothing but bicker and fight but 
this time the Noahs have Mrs. Noah, 
a matriarch, who rules with love and 
understanding. Particularly tender is 
the bond between Mrs. Noah and her 
daughters-in-law. Her death leaves 
Noah a very lonely old man but 
teaches him that works must supple- 
ment faith and that God did not disap- 
prove his sons’ initiative in calking 
leaks and making a rudder, but we 
question divine sanction of Ham and 
Japheth’s change of wives even if en- 
dorsed by Mrs. Noah. 

Among the Noah boys, Ham is the 
playboy, Shem the _ go-getter, and 
Japheth, the idealist, who has to be 
knocked out by Noah before he will 
desert his fellow men. I wonder if it 
is another Yiddish tradition that one 
Rabbi was permitted on board the 
Ark to help with the animals whose 
heads are visible occasionally at the 
windows. 

The sets by Gorelik and the music 
by Hovhaness are full of imagination, 
above all the lighting by Feder whose 
wrathful storm warnings are only 
equalled by the delicacy of his rain- 
bow. Greatly to be applauded was 
Odets’ prescience as his own director 
in choosing the Yiddish comedian, 
Menasha Skulnik, as Father Noah. Mr. 
Skulnik can assume dignity without 
loss of his disarming simplicity. He 
and Berta Gertsten as Mrs. Noah com- 
mand the stage. Their progeny tend to 
grow tiresome. We leave Father Noah 
in the comfort of God’s sublime prom- 
ise: “All the days of the earth, seed- 
time and harvest, cold and heat, winter 
and summer, night and day shall not 
cease.”—At the Belasco. 


THE BAD SEED.—This is the horror 
of a child without the decent instincts 
of an animal. In the old days an in- 
nately bad child seemed so preposter- 
ous that Hilaire Belloc’s nonsense 
rhymes about ferocious toddlers were 
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cheerfully funny. Then came the 
Nazis but even then the small boy in 
Tomorrow the World who had ab- 
sorbed a Nazi mentality was salvaged 
in an American environment. The Bad 
Seed discounts environment when it 
comes to heredity and although psy- 
choanalysis has been thoroughly dis- 
cussed earlier in the play, the tortured 
mother ignores any therapeutic hope 
when she discovers the truth of her 
own parentage and the stigma she has 
unwittingly passed on to her only 
child. 

Rhoda is apparently a well-man- 
nered bright little girl of eleven who 
actually hasn’t any conception of com- 
passion or moral responsibility. How 
this has escaped her parents for eleven 
years is not explained except that 
Rhoda is shown to be a good actress. 
Yet her mother has had some horrible 
hidden suspicion of which she sud- 
denly becomes conscious when a little 
boy in Rhoda’s class is drowned dur- 
ing a school picnic. Rhoda’s teacher 
is tormented by some unpleasant cir- 
cumstantial evidence and the mother 
finally forces a confession out of 
Rhoda which includes the death of an 
old lady who was given “such a little 
shove” downstairs. 

Rhoda’s father is an air force officer 
and before he can return from Wash- 
ington, a third violent death occurs— 
this time the burning down of a garage 
with a napping handyman whose cun- 
ning had alarmed Rhoda. This is too 
much for the distraught mother who, 
without any thought for her husband, 
gives her child an overdose of sleep- 
ing pills and then shoots herself. But 
this is not the end of the play which 
has a far more sardonic and cruel cur- 
tain. 

Except for Act I which has some ex- 
traneous and unattractive discussion 
of Freud, Maxwell Anderson has cre- 
ated from the novel by William March, 
a compact and exciting script, which 
involves two other subnormal charac- 
ters: the handyman and the dipso- 
maniac mother of the murdered boy 
while the kindly neighbor upstairs is 
a Freudian enthusiast. In spite of this 
unhealthy atmosphere, the parents are 
nice young people, even if the mother 
turns out to be the foundling offspring 
of a murderess! 
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Scientifically we hope The Bad Seed 
is off-base as a lurid argument for the 
effects of heredity. It is extremely well 
acted by Patty McCormack as Rhoda, 
Nancy Kelly as her mother, Evelyn 
Arden as the kindly neighbor, Henry 
Jones as the handyman, Tom Chalmers 
as the grandfather and Eileen Heckart 
as the dipsomaniac. But what effect is 
it going to have on little Patty McCor- 
mack who now wants to be a nun, to 
enact a criminal week after week? It 
seems rather a Roman holiday to jeop- 
ardize a child’s nervous system. The 
Bad Seed, by the way, is on the old 
order of carefully articulated drama. 
—At the Forty-sixth Street. 


MRS. PATTERSON.—Fantasy is an un- 
fashionable term at the moment but 
here is a very simple one about a little 
black Cinderella whose humble dream- 
ball is just a teaparty on the lawn of 
her mother’s high-toned employer, 
Mrs. Patterson’s fine residence where 
Teddy (Earthy Kitt) meets the three 
Misses Embree, June, Rose and Fern in 
all their very correct elegance. The 
Master of Ceremonies is Mr. D.—short 
for Satan—because Teddy had sum- 
moned him with the charm given her 
by Aunt Matt, and Mr. D. also intro- 
duces Teddy to Bessie Bolt, the jazz 
singer he has locked up in a tree. But 
even with Avon Long as Mr. D. these 
dream sequences lack nonsensical acu- 
men, while, on the contrary, the real 
life scenes with Teddy and her wid- 
owed mother and her ambitious young 
boy friend have great warmth and 
vitality. Eartha Kitt’s Teddy is a ram- 
bunctious overgrown pickaninny liv- 
ing her dreams in the mean little 
shack her mother works so hard to 
keep as their home. As the big-hearted, 
hard-toiling washerwoman, Ruth Atta- 
way is the mainstay of the play for 
Miss Kitt who, of course is heard in 
some songs. The sets by Raoul Pene 
duBois are perfect for background.— 
At the National. 


LUNATICS AND LOVERS.—Described 
as a “New Farce,” Lunatics and Lovers 
has such tragic trappings as the fact 
that a playwright of the caliber of 
Sidney Kingsley should so degrade his 
talents; that an actor of Dennis King’s 
distinction should be in the cast and 
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Shakespeare should be suggested in 
the title (A Midsummer Night's Dream, 
Act V, Scene I). If humor be a shoddy 
prop for vulgarjty, humorless vulgar- 
ity adds a zero io this dreary view of 
cheap shysters in a cheap Broadway 
hotel which exploits such antique an- 
tics as a bubble bath. Fortunately 
there is no need to linger long in such 
company as there are plenty of exits 
from the Broadhurst Theater. 


WHAT EVERY WOMAN KNOWS.— 
Once again Jean Dalrymple in her 
Winter Play Festival has provided a 
dramatic treat for New York, with 
Helen Hayes in What Everywoman 
Knows and The Wisteria Trees; Jes- 
sica Tandy and Hume Cronyn in The 
Fourposter and Franchot Tone in 
Time of Your Life. 
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Barrie’s classic inaugurated the sea- 
son and if all the plays follow the 
standard of the first, last year’s record 
of success should be duplicated if not 
surpassed. The only criticism that ap- 
peared about What Every Woman 
Knows was that it was almost too per- 
fect in detail. Certainly Miss Hayes 
has put into Maggie all the joy and 
sorrow of her own full life. It is a 
magnificent example of her art and 
sincerity and never did she have a 
better John Shand than in Kent Smith 
who can make his obtuseness likeable. 
Betsy von Furstenberg was a more 
childish Lady Sybil than usual but 
very credible and Viola Roache made 
her scene with John Cromwell a 
vignette to be remembered. Philip 
Bourneuf was also excellent as brother 
David.—At City Center. 


Marie Antoinette 


by ETHEL BARNETT DeVITO 


How was I schooled? To dance, to sing, 
To paint or do embroidery, 

To hold a teacup gracefully, 

To say and think the proper thing. 


What was I taught? 


To charm a man: 


Be amiable if not witty; 
Be soft and gracious, if not pretty 
And smile and smile behind the fan. 


Oh, there were none to point, translate 
The thunder’s meaning, or to tell 

That littler heads than mine could well 
Accommodate affairs of state. 


Who would have thought as I went by 
In jeweled splendor, with no trace 

Of care upon my smiling face, 

“There goes the victim’? Oh, not I. 


Yet I was gay as one possessed, 

As though keyed to the secret tune: 
My lady, laugh—the time is soon. 
Indeed, far sooner than I guessed. 


And yet, perhaps in its own place, 

My learning served me in good stead: 
I like to think it could be said 

I walked the last lone mile—with grace. 





NOVELS REVIEWED BY Riley Hughes 


THE CORNERSTONE 

by Zoé Oldenbourg 

Pantheon. $4.50 
For all its vivid color and its move- 
ment, there is something massive, like 
the sculptures of a great cathedral, 
about this book. Its characters are hu- 
man, real, and believable, yet the shad- 
ows they cast are gigantic. The Cor- 
nerstone re-creates thirteenth-century 
France, with its clear piety, its cruelty, 
its sparsely furnished castles, its chiv- 
alry, its idealism, and its hard-headed 
realism. Yet, correct and vigorous in 
its spirit, this is no mere meticulous 
compilation of facts, of researched 
realia carefully doled out. 

The “furniture” of this novel is not 
on display but always at hand, for use. 
Nothing is faked; everything is alive. 
The people, most of all. Seldom has 
courtly love been so brilliantly por- 
trayed, yet here the romantic knight 
is a man with a weak heart, and a man 
given to misfortune in tournament. 
The brutal lord of the countryside is 
yet a man with a singular taste for 
beauty. In the three generations of the 
barons of Linniéres the book has its 
focus. Ansiau, who in his old age is 
blinded, goes on pilgrimage to expiate 
his life of sin. Herbert, his son, an 
even greater sinner, a tyrant and a 
man cursed by his mother, is killed in 
an ironic accident by his own son. 
Haguenier, Herbert’s son, who is a 
hopeless servant of courtly love, later 
becomes a repentant monk. 

The deaths of Herbert and Ansiau 
illustrate the two poles of medieval 
life. Herbert, home from a pilgrimage 
which his heart makes an impious 
fraud, is about to beat his wife to 


death, when he is stayed by his son’s 
hand. For days Herbert lies dying, 
bellowing not in pain but in hatred 
and in resentment of the living. When 
he is buried, it is in almost kingly 
pomp. His father, Ansiau, a man who 
grows to love through suffering, dies 
calling upon God with “hunger for 
Your body”; his body lies, lashed by 
torrents of rain, on a hillside near 
Jerusalem. Both worlds, the material 
world Herbert loved and was loath to 
leave, and the world of the spirit 
Ansiau won, are made real for us in 
the breathtaking brilliance of these 
pages. 


THE RED PETTICOAT 

by Bryan MacMahon 

Dutton. 3.00 
With this, his third book, Bryan Mac- 
Mahon remains securely where his 
first book placed him: as a peer of 
O’Connor and O'Faolain. Like both of 
these great short story writers, Bryan 
MacMahon is an Irish Chechovian. He 
is the observer with the sketchbook 
open, not a manipulator of character 
and event. Less wide-ranging than 
Frank O’Connor and less grimly criti- 
cal than Sean O’Faolain, he has as 
keen an eye as either for turns of 
speech, and a perhaps finer eye than 
either for color. 

He is saved from being a mere local 
colorist by his great talent for the 
weird. He has a sense of chaos lurk- 
ing beneath decorum, just a step be- 
hind drab provincialism and peasant 
routine. His is a world mostly of peas- 
ants (“Close to the Clay”), of tinkers 
(“The Cat and the Cornfield”), and of 
all who have grasped beauty’s paradox 
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(“The Windows of Wonder” and “The 
White Blackbird”). His stories are 
rich not only with the poetry of what 
he sees—men and women walking 
abroad on Irish ground and the sleep- 
ing kings under it—but with the spe- 
cial poetry of his seeing. 


PRIZE STORIES 1955 

edited by Paul Engle and 

Hansford Martin 

Doubleday. $3.95 
There is perhaps more genuine writ- 
ing, vigorous and sustained, within the 
pages of this book than one could find 
in a whole shelf of current novels. 
Here is sufficient evidence that the 
short story is still the chief American 
literary instrument. It is our poetry, 
our way of seeing and preserving 
things; the form, in spite of the fact 
that magazines are growing less hos- 
pitable to it, “goes right on its brilliant 
and energetic way.” 

These eighteen stories share a com- 
mon freedom from mere formula; they 
are as various and individual as their 
authors. To say that they are about 


children, the bewildered middle-aged, 


and the embattled old; that they etch 
American life in California, in Colo- 
rado, in Michigan, and Americans 
abroad in Paris and in Mexico is not 
to pin them down. In all of them one 
will find what the editors finely call 
“the flawed surface and the troubled 
depth of real people.” This reviewer’s 
favorites are the first prize story, Jean 
Stafford’s “In the Zoo”; “The Presence 
of Grace” by J. F. Powers; and “The 
Inland Years” by that astonishingly 
versatile writer, R. V. Cassill. These 
stories, all of them, show what writing 
is really about. 


GOOD MORNING, MISS DOVE 

by Frances Gray Patton 

Dodd, Mead. $2.75 
Responsibility, Miss Dove discovered 
before she was twenty, “was the native 
climate of her soul.” When her father, 
president of the bank and the town’s 
leading citizen, died it was discovered 
that he had “borrowed money with- 
out first observing the conventional 
forms.” From that moment Miss Dove 
dedicated herself to repaying her 
father’s successor, who had imme- 
diately made good the loss, and to be- 
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coming, as the town would call her, 
with affection and admiration, “the 
terrible Miss Dove.” 

Miss Dove—straight of back, severe 
of hair, pale and austere—became a 
teacher in Cedar Grove Elementary 
School. Under her stern guidance 
(“frightening little children, turning 
men to stone,” as a rejected suitor put 
it) generations of children grew to be 
the men and women of Liberty Hill. 
Without platitude and with a teaching 
method which consisted simply of re- 
quiring literal honesty of herself and 
others, Miss Dove made herself the 
town’s most beloved citizen. How this 
came about is most skillfully revealed 
through anecdote and flashback dart- 
ing in and out from the day Miss Dove 
became ill and was carried to the hos- 
pital for an operation. Good Morning, 
Miss Dove is a warm and amusing 
book which can be recommended to 
all without cavil. 


THE MOUSE THAT ROARED 

by Leonard Wibberley 

Little, Brown. $3.50 
It was in the year 1956 that the 
United States was at war without 
knowing it. During a practice air raid, 
twenty longbowmen from Europe’s 
smallest nation, the Duchy of Grand 
Fenwick, arrived in New York and in 
a single action defeated the most 
powerful nation on earth. We were 
not aware of our defeat at first, not 
until secret service men came back 
with the report that we had had a 
war on our hands. Our Q-bomb and 
its inventor, a Columbia professor, 
were taken to Grand Fenwick, and 
that pocket-handkerchief principality 
became the newest most powerful na- 
tion on earth. 

What happened then is revealed in 
The Mouse That Roared with the same 
taut, delightful logic that makes this 
book a thoroughly fascinating and 
successful spoof. The meeting on 
Broadway of the invading Fenwick- 
ians in their fourteenth-century armor 
with a lead-suited decontamination 
squad provides one of many comic 
moments. The Mouse That Roared, 
which is dedicated “to all the little 
nations,” is not only top-notch fan- 
tasy but an eloquent plea for peace. 
One only wishes that Mr. Wibberley’s 
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Meditations 
Daily Breviary Meditations 


By the Most Rev. JoserH ANGRISANI, D.D. 


Translated by 

Rev. Josep McMUuLLIN, PH.D. 

Preface by Ricut Rev. Msor. 

Joseru A. Newson, P.A., D.D. 
The meditations follow day by day the 
Seripture lessons of the Roman Breviary. 
Each meditation goes directly to the heart 
of some spiritual question and is expressed 
in clear, modern language. The style is 
marked by a sense of humor combined with 
sound spirituality. Here is the perfect 
complement to the daily reading of the 
Breviary. 4 Vols., 18 mo. 4x6% inches. 
79-2001 — Levant grain, simulated leather, 
yellow edge, boxed. Set of 4 Volumes, $25.00. 


The Holy Bible 


Original Douay version or new Confrater- 
nity Edition with Douay version of Old 
Testament, with New Psalms, New Testa- 
ment, New Confraternity Text. 16 page 
Family Register. Size 6x8. 1,300 pages. 
14 Maps in color. $3.75, 5.25, 6.75, $8.00 up. 
82 Illustration Edition, $8.75 up. 


Missals 


St. Mary My Everyday Missal 
and Heritage 
By the Benepictines Monks or St. Mary's 
Aspey, Newark, N. J 
With the story of the Catholic Church in 
America 1,382 pages. Size 4x 6% inches. 


Cloth, $4.00; Imitation Leather, $6.50; 
Gold edge, $7.50; Leather, $8.75. 


New 4-Volume Edition 


One volume for each of the four seasons. 
Each volume contains Ordinary of Mass. 
2,000 pages. Size 3% x5% inches. Flex- 
board per set, $6.50; Imitation Leather per 
set, $11.50; American Seal, $16.00. 


Spiritual Reading 
The Radiant Crown of Glory 


By Very Rev. THomas PLASSMANN, O.F.M. 


A simple and direct explanation of the 
dogma of Mary’s Immaculate Conception. 
This book has a solid devotional aspect, so 
that the reader is not only informed of the 
dogma, but is led to a greater love and 
devotion toward Mary. 274 pages. $3.50. 


The Rosary in Daily Life 
By Rev. Francis WiLLAM 

Tr. by Edwin Kaiser, C.PP.S. This is a 
companion volume to The Rosary: Ita Hia- 
tory and Meaning, which treats the devo- 
tional and historical aspects of each mys- 
tery of the Rosary and its application to 
everyday life. 228 pages, $3.50. 





At your local bookstore or 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, INC. 
6-8 Barclay St., New York 8, N. Y. 


Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, San Francisco 

















“Tiny Twenty” could really take over 
the policing of the big powers and 
could ensure the peace of the world. 
Highly recommended for its sense and 
nonsense alike. 


THE MESSENGER 

by Remy 

Newman Press. $2.50 
Remy is the pseudonym of a man 
who was a French colonel and a Re- 
sistance leader. In this very short 
novel he has given us a parable for 
and of our times. With masterly clar- 
ity and terseness he takes us on the 
mission of a priest who penetrates the 
Iron Curtain to minister to the faith- 
ful in a satellite country. 

None of the characters is individ- 
ualized; some are not even given a 
name. Curiously, this sparseness of 
realistic detail adds to the book’s au- 
thority. When, after saying Mass in 
secret, Father Gerard is captured, he 
is brought to face the police chief. 
The priest learns that the gray-haired 
man who questions him is a priest 
himself—and an apostate. The events 
which follow their meeting are per- 
haps too rapid for the reader’s (and 
more important, the writer’s) assimi- 
lation; they have the isolated clarity, 
yet incompleteness, of news reports. 
The Messenger is, nonetheless, a most 
effective reminder of the hidden life 
of the Church, and it lends urgency 
and eloquence to the reports that come 
to us from out of the Communist dark- 
ness. 


BLUE HURRICANE 

by F. Van Wyck Mason 

Lippincott. $3.75 

Blue Hurricane is the second novel 
in a projected trilogy devoted to the 
naval history of the Civil War. The 
present volume is somewhat more 
nautical and less sexsational than its 
predecessor, Proud New Flags, but 
here again “intensive research” has 
yielded incredibly meager _ results. 
The names of even the minor officers 
of the Union navy are authentic, we 
are assured. But this is small comfort 
in a novel which stretches coincidence 
thinner than Mr. Lincoln had to stretch 
his armies. Certain people from Maine 
show up at the oddest moments and in 
the unlikeliest places. They are the 
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characters Mr. Mason starts with, and 
he seems determined to fight this thing 
out as though he were casting a play 
on a shoestring budget. With equal 
tidiness, he presents his readers with 
a virtuous Down East heroine mixed 
up with some unsavory St. Louis peo- 
ple. Phoebe Whidden loses her mem- 
ory in a train wreck, is brought to re- 
cuperate at “the Academy,” the city’s 
most expensive brothel. Phoebe es- 
capes in time and shows up at a party 
given by the Maine boy she came West 
to find. The hero has been selling 
munitions to the Confederacy, but he 
has a change of heart in time to allow 
the Union to win control of the Mis- 
sissippi. 


THE DARK LADY 

by Cothburn O’Neal 

Crown. $3.50 
In a delightful essay A. A. Milne con- 
founds the Baconians by showing how 
impossible it was for Francis Bacon 
to be at the rehearsals (where the re- 
vising is always done) of the plays 
attributed to Shakespeare. For the au- 
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thor of The Dark Lady, as for the 
Baconians, Shakespeare is the country 
bumpkin who is persuaded to assume 
the authorship of the plays. But Mr. 
O’Neal neatly gets around the problem 
of rehearsals by having as the “real” 
author of the plays a woman, natural 
daughter of the Earl of Oxford, who 
dresses as a boy actor playing wom- 
en’s parts! Speaking of the result of 
Mr. O’Neal’s fancy only as a novel, 
scholarship apart, it is flatly uncon- 
vincing. His Rosaline can scarcely be 
credited with being able to read the 
plays, let alone write them. She suf- 
fers a minor disappointment and that 
leads to writing Lear; that sort of 
thing. Finally Rosaline’s authorship 
of the plays becomes known to King 
James; he swears her to secrecy on 
the grounds that it is bad enough to 
be overshadowed by two women, 
Mary Queen of Scots and Elizabeth, 
without having a third. It should be 
added that Mr. O’Neal takes every ad- 
vantage of Elizabethan licentiousness 
in presenting his synthetic treatment 
of Master Shakespeare’s age. 


PI oie: New Books 


NOT WITHOUT TEARS 

by Helen Caldwell Day 

Sheed & Ward. $3.50 
Helen Day is a Negro convert to 
Catholicism. In a previous book, Color 
Ebony, she told the story of her ac- 
ceptance of the Catholic Faith. Among 
the doctrines she learned was that we 
are “all one in Christ Jesus.” In Not 
Without Tears she lets us see the hu- 
man pain and joy of living what the 
Church teaches. The writing is sim- 
ple, and at times beautiful. 

From New York—where she had 
been baptized, and where she had been 
influenced by Dorothy Day and Peter 
Maurin and the CATHOLIC WORKER 
House of Hospitality—she returned to 
the South. “It means a real and pain- 
ful effort every time I return again 





after a journey North. As soon as 
the ‘White Only’ ‘Colored Only’ signs 
begin to appear, something inside me 
shrinks and I feel choked and hurt.” 
In Memphis, she founded an interra- 
cial group for the study of social prob- 
lems. “One thing we insisted upon 
was that race itself should not be 
stressed directly, but that instead we 
would bring it in as naturally as pos- 
sible, as part of the other social prob- 
a 

It was soon seen that study and 
discussion, while vital, were not 
enough. Their convictions had to be 
practicalized in work. A House of 
Hospitality just off Beale Street in 
Memphis was the result. There white 
and black have teamed in ministering 
to the desperate needs of the Beale 
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Street region. The House—named for 
Blessed Martin — suffered the usual 
initial precariousness of a work of 
God and His Church, but now seems 
soundly established. Helen Day has 
lived in it from the beginning, dedi- 
cated to a life not merely for the poor 
but with the poor. 

Many others besides Mrs. Day figure 
in this book. It is fascinating to watch 
what happens when the need came to 
pass from study and discussion to 
work and sacrifice. More than a few 
cooled off at this point. Courage failed, 
and sometimes the failure was hidden 
behind familiar rationalizations. On 
the other hand, once action was 
started help flowed in from unex- 
pected sources. 

Helen Day is a quiet crusader who 
has the spirit of Christ. She not only 
lives a life dedicated to love and pov- 
erty, but, what is even more rare, she 
is willing to make allowances for those 
whose courage and faith will not 
carry them that far. She can forgive 
those who will go only part way. She 
can even forgive those who have cre- 
ated a situation in which “there are 
two worlds, two societies within one 

a human society, and one for the 
Negroes.” She can forgive this, but 
she cannot accept it. 

Ropert J. Murpnuy, C.S.P. 


A TREASURY OF IRISH FOLKLORE 
edited by Padraic Colum 

Crown. $5.00 
The existence for some time past in 
Ireland of a marked outburst of activ- 
ity in literature is now a matter of 
world-wide knowledge, and is re- 
garded as being of considerable sig- 
nificance by observers of tendencies 
in human thought and expression, be- 
cause of its contribution of a distinc- 
tive racial temperamental quality to 
poetry. Irish literary drama, too, has 
produced plays of great beauty in con- 
ception, distinctive originality in lan- 
guage and character drawing, and 
alive with a common and national 
aspiration. 

Moreover, there is in Ireland a cre- 
ative imagination that, untutored in 
formal learning, builds out of the sim- 
ple an extravagant tale or constructs 
from pure fancy an artless story that 
is of the essence of folklore. These 
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people are not of this world; they live 
with their powerful imaginations in a 
universe of their own creation. The 
unreal becames real to them. Prosaic 
surroundings dissolve into the mist of 
myths. 


All this is exemplified admirably in 
the present encyclopedic volume so 
ably edited by Padraic Colum, himself 
a well-known poet, story-teller, and 
dramatist. It may be said of the work 
what Dryden said of Chaucer: “Here 
is God’s plenty.” It should appeal to 
all lovers of literature and folklore, 
regardless of nationality. 

WILLIAM JOHN TUCKER. 


THE BOOK OF THE POOR IN SPIRIT 
by A Friend of God 

Harper's. $3.50 
The editor and translator of this com- 
pendium of fourteenth-century Ger- 
man spirituality is a member of the 
Benedictine Order at Downside Abbey, 
England. American readers will be 
familiar with his three volumes on St. 
Francis de Sales, especially The Spirit 
of Love. The identity of the Friend of 
God who wrote the work here trans- 
lated is a matter of controversy. Until 
the nineteenth century, Johann Tauler 
was thought to be the author but today 
it seems more probable that a mid- 
fourteenth century Dominican of the 
Rhineland wrote it and that he was a 
disciple or friend of Tauler. 

Like other works of the Rhineland 
school, this text-book of poverty advo- 
cates complete renunciation of self 
through detachment from all created 
things. It is not content with mere 
detachment but insists on external de- 
tachment so that the soul emptied of 
things may become full of God. This 
theme of rigorous detachment is a 
strong contrast to the devout human- 
ism of St. Francis de Sales with its 
stress on optimism and joy. This book 
envisions asceticism as the prepara- 
tion for the pure contemplation de- 
scribed by St. Thomas, that mystical 
experience in which images, visions 
and reason are dispensed with in or- 
der “that only God may be the master 
workman.” This treatise might be 
called the application of scholastic 
philosophy to mysticism. It is the 
work of a theologian penetrating to 
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lnspiration Books 


The Art of Living Joyfully— 
$1.00 


Spiritual solutions in short chapters 
for many of life’s little ills. 188 
pages. 


As Others See Us—$1.25 


Some points on etiquette that help to 
make our relations with others more 
pleasant. 117 pages. 


The Courageous Shall 
Conquer—$ 1.00 


It is not the number of times that we 
get discouraged that matters, but how 
many times we keep on trying to suc- 
ceed that counts. 131 pages. 

By Henry Brenner, O.S.B. 


MAC Aad 


Little Spiritual Classics 


Jesus Christ, the Son of God 
$1.25 


A vivid word-picture of Christ, His 
character and personality. 143 pages. 


The Crown of Sorrow—$1.25 


The history of the Passion and Death 
of Christ woven from the Gospel ac- 
counts. Also, a meditation for each 
day in Lent. 156 pages. 


The School of Love—$1.25 


Nineteen short chapters on spiritual 
topics in relation to the purpose of 
life today. 141 pages. 


By ArcupisHop ALBAN Gooner, S.J. 


pA Aad 


For Spiritual Reading 
and Formation 


Christ in Our Brethren 
By Raout Puvs, S.J. 


The first part explains the Christian’s 
common life in Christ in the Law of 
Unity; of Charity; and of Solidarity. 
The second part treats of the three 
great Apostolates: The Exterior Apos- 
tolate; that of Prayer; and that of 
Suffering. $2.00. 


A Layman's Way to Perfec- 
tion By Rosert E. Erren, S.J. 


This book has proved to be popular 
among the laity who are interested in 
the ways and means to develop their 
spiritual lives. 119 pages. $1.75. 


Nothing But Christ 
By Kiran McDonne tt, O.S.B. 


Laymen who wish to develop their 
spiritual lives according to the spirit 
of the “Rule of Saint Benedict” will 
find this book very helpful. 185 
pages. $2.00. 


Order from 
your 
Bookstore 








GRAIL PUBLICATIONS 
Room 323 St. Meinrad, Indiana 
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the depths of mysticism and meta- 
physics. 

The Friends of God, many of them 
lay people, were not a sect but a move- 
ment of persons who wanted to live 
the devout life in the Rhineland. This 
work was written when the movement 
was irreproachable both as to teach- 
ings and Church loyalty. Toward the 
end of the century a certain heretic 
named Merswin seems to have caused 
the decline of the movement. 

JoHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


BLACK BANNERS 

by Erik von Kuehnelt-Leddihn 

The Caxton Printers, Ltd. $4.00 
Dr. Kuehnelt-Leddihn’s latest book is 
probably not a good novel, but it is an 
absorbing, challenging, and upon occa- 
sion, shocking essay in what one might 
call personalized philosophy. That is, 
instead of presenting reflections on 
the meaning of life as abstractions, he 
offers the experience and convictions 
of human beings. The hero, a South 
German aristocrat, has married a sen- 
sible girl from Ohio, and together they 
symbolize the hypothetical merging in 
a common humanity of widely differ- 
ing cultures. Nazism and all-destruc- 
tive war provide the background. 
Hitler and his henchmen are the “pos- 
sessed,” who feed on the weaknesses 
and threadbare secularist conventions 
of Europe but degrade even these. 
Since opposition to this horrible proc- 
ess of degeneration can be rooted only 
in moral conviction which grows out 
of the Christian faith, the hero has re- 
course to reflections and discussions 
the most poignant and searching of 
which are presented as a segment of 
his diary. This offers, of course, the 
author’s own philosophy of life which, 
whether one accepts it in its entirety 
or not, has depth and strength. It is 
the product of a tense wrestling bout 
with the underlying assumptions of 
anti-religious totalitarianism. 

The hero feels that he is witnessing 
the destruction of the Catholic way of 
life by the “three heirs of the French 
Revolution.” These are Nazism, Com- 
munism and Democracy. Ruthless 
bombing of civilian populations—we 
cannot forget that it was ruthless—is 
held to be objectively just as evil as 
the extermination of “inferior races” 
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in the gas chambers of Auschwitz and 
Theresienstadt. But considered objec- 
tively, from the point of view of those 
who bomb, the evil is not so much a 
crime as a product of naive and paro- 
chial Western nationalism, typified by 
the captured American aviators over 
whom the hero and his friends hold 
protecting hands. Many of us will 
wince as they contemplate these rep- 
resentatives of the war aims and 
cultural convictions of the United 
States; but though they are in a sense 
caricatures, they are in another way 
healing mirrors of moral truth. Nor is 
the author’s symbolism fatuously one- 
sided. The sins to which the hero’s 
associates are addicted are portrayed 
scathingly, sometimes with a grossness 
which leaves nothing to the imagina- 
tion. Even he is a sinner and a limited 
person. In the end a potential solution 
is indicated by the conversion of the 
erstwhile Protestant wife to the Cath- 
olic faith, just prior to the catastrophe 
which engulfs the segment of Europe 
in which she lives. Therewith a bitter 
and apocalyptic book closes with a 
note of immortal hope—O cruz ave, 
spes unica. Those who can stomach 
this evocation and analysis of a Eu- 
rope obsessed will not easily forget 
having read it. 
Georce N. SHUSTER. 
QUITE EARLY ONE MORNING 
by Dylan Thomas 
New Directions. $3.50 

This volume contains twenty-five es- 
says and poems by a writer whose re- 
cent death has ended a spectacular 
career. In these sketches, Dylan 
Thomas revisits the scenes of his boy- 
hood in Wales, discusses poetry and 
poets, and explains his own philoso- 
phy of composition. He had been plan- 
ning this project at the time of his 
death. The original plan called for the 
texts of broadcasts prepared for the 
B.B.C. Quite Early One Morning was 
published in accordance with this plan 
in England. The American edition, 
however, has been expanded to in- 
clude material other than the broad- 
casts. In this we are fortunate, for 


Thomas’s prose is excellent. 

The pieces in Part I are familiar es- 
says. Included among them are “Quite 
Early One Morning,” which is the title 
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essay, “Reminiscences of Childhood,” 
and “A Child’s Christmas in Wales.” 
Part II contains a number of commen- 
taries on the Ars Poetica, particularly 
as it pertains to Welsh poets writing 
in English. The volume ends with an 
essay already famous, “A Visit to Amer- 
ica,” leaving us with a glimpse of New 
York, “a haven cosy as toast, cool as 
an icebox, and safe as skyscrapers.” 

Unfortunately, the poetry of Dylan 
Thomas has its enemies as well as its 
admirers. Its foes think it obscure, 
which it is. The qualities that distin- 
guish Thomas’s poetry also distinguish 
his prose, and it is a matter of per- 
sonal taste that we like it or that we 
do not. It is obscure, but it is deep, 
and very beautiful. 

BeverRLY Boyp. 


THE HUMAN ELEMENT IN 
THE CHURCH OF CHRIST 

by Paul Simon 

translated by Meyrick Booth 

Newman. $2.75 
In the recently published book Born 
Catholics a few of the contributors 
judge the Church guilty of scandal be- 
cause of some of the means she em- 
ploys in propagating the faith. They 
interpret her use of human weapons 
as a compromise of betrayal with the 
spirit of the world. They exemplify a 
dangerous tendency to agree with those 
who accuse the Church of failing 
Christ simply because she is not what 
they ideally expect or want. Neverthe- 
less, she is for them the best Church 
they can find, and rather than worsen 
their condition, they consent to remain 
within her fold. They seem somewhat 
boastful as they pledge loyalty to the 
Church even though they are scandal- 
ized by and ashamed of her behavior. 

Father Paul Simon is a good anti- 
toxin for their confused emotional 
thinking. For he is neither ashamed 
nor scandalized at the human element 
in the Church. He realizes that just as 
Christ is both divine and human so is 
His Church. Unlike the humanity of 
Christ, however, the humanity of the 
Church is not perfect. Not only is the 
human element subject to temptations 
of the world and the devil, as was the 
human nature of Christ, but on occa- 
sion it has even succumbed to some of 
these temptations. Such surrenders 
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emphasize the ineffable, yet consoling, 
historical fact that Christ willed to 
continue His work of redemption 
through human vessels of clay. To be 
scandalized at such phenomena is to 
question, if not to doubt, the sublime 
wisdom of Christ in making His 
Church human as well as divine. 

In founding His Church, Christ estab- 
lished for all time an enduring organic 
and organizational framework of sal- 
vation. These unchangeable elements 
of His Church are firstly, the continued 
presence of Christ Himself, and the 
Holy Spirit as the permanent guaran- 
tee of indefectibility and infallibility; 
secondly, the revealed truths and the 
sacraments of grace; thirdly, the hier- 
archy who teach the revealed truths 
and dispense the sacraments; and 
fourthly, the body of the faithful who 
believe the truths taught and receive 
the sacraments dispensed. At the same 
time Christ foresaw that the member- 
ship of the teaching-body and the 
taught-body would change from age to 
age. Consequently, His Church would 
always possess a human changeable 
element consisting of individual per- 
sons who actually compose the hier- 
archy and the body of the faithful at 
any particular point in history. 

Luther’s tragic revolt had its incep- 
tion in his failure to distinguish these 
two elements. He attributed the weak- 
ness of the human to the divine and 
falsely demanded a reform of the di- 
vine. And down to our day this has 
been a common misconception of those 
who seek the reform of the Church. 
Now it would be a misreading of his- 
tory to deny that the Church on its 
human changeable side, which is visi- 
ble, has been periodically in need of 
reform. Individual rulers and ruled 
have sometimes lacked the spirit of 
Christ with the terrible consequence 
that the external organization has not 
been an exact representation of the 
inner vitality of the organism. To as- 
sert, however, that this discrepancy is 
a scandal of the Church is to forget 
that the mistakes in policy, the errors 
in public relations, and the sins in pub- 
lic and private life are mistakes, er- 
rors, and sins of individual human 


persons. 
When this human element, either the 
rulers or the ruled, shirks its responsi- 
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bility, it should be forthrightly cen- 
sured and prudently reformed. Legiti- 
mate criticism, regardless of its source, 
should not immediately be construed 
as an unjust attack on the unchange- 
able elements of the Church or as a 
vicious attempt to separate the people 
from the clergy. In fact, it is the duty 
of loyal Catholics to recognize real 
aberrations and to labor for their cor- 
rection. Not only do we have the 
promise of Christ that no outside force, 
whether it be the insidious power of 
the devil or the brutal violence of the 
world, can destroy His Church. We 
also have His assurance that no inside 
weakness, whether it be the frailty of 
the hierarchy or the feebleness of the 
faithful, can corrupt His Church. 

This book covers an area of Church 
events sorely in need of a_ special 
apologetic. It renders the human ele- 
ment more understandable in broad 
outline. But the author concerns him- 
self almost solely with problems of pre- 
vious centuries in very general terms, 
leaving untouched current pressing 
difficulties that are probably troubling 
his readers. We hope that his courage 


in launching out into the depths of a 
very complicated and perplexing situ- 
ation may inspire theologians to apply 
his statement of general principles to 


particular historical religious 
nomena of our present era. 
JoHN Carr, C.S.P. 
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TREADMILL TO OBLIVION 

by Fred Allen 

Little, Brown. $4.00 
THE OLD SCHOOL TIE 

by Arthur Tuckerman 

Macmillan. $3.50 
AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
MODEEN AMERICAN HUMOR 

edited by Bennett Cerf 

Hanover House. $3.95 
That subtle and elusive quality known 
as Humor has suffered irreparable 
hardship since the world went mad 
and the climate of the day leaves us 
with very few things about which to 
laugh. And so some of the most illus- 
trious names in Humor have waned or 
perished. Where are the Perelmans, 
the Kobers, the Shulmans, and the 
Thurbers of today? Writing for tele- 
vision, probably, and if so, they 
might better conceal their output be- 
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hind the discreet veil of anonymity. 

Fred Allen, however, is a humorist 
and satirist from the old days and it is 
the old days about which he writes in 
Treadmill to Oblivion wherein he 
hacks down to size the assorted pests 
who plagued him during his twenty 
years as a top-flight radio personality. 
In typically acid fashion, Mr. Allen 
metes out punishment to the army of 
sponsors, advertising tycoons, writers, 
and a dull-witted public who finally 
succeeded in running radio right into 
the ground. Since Mr. Allen is not 
only a good man with a clipped re- 
mark, but also a canny and perceptive 
showman, his condemnation, though 
hilarious, is all too uncomfortably 
valid. 

Arthur Tuckerman is a humorist of 
the gentler school, a sort of Leacock, 
who looks back with nostalgia and a 
smile on his lips at his days in an Eng- 
lish prep school. The atmosphere cre- 
ated by six hundred young striplings 
coping with the academic and disci- 
plinary rigors of Cheltenham College 
is a jovial, likable one, full of sunshine 
and only an occasional drop of rain. 
A pleasant, indulgent memoir. 

Bennett Cerf’s anthology of Amer- 
ican humor is notable for the intelli- 
gence of its selections. Mr. Cerf, a wit 
and a commentator of considerable 
elegance and taste, has in general 
eschewed the obvious works of our 
first-rate humorists. This in no way 
implies that he has settled for second- 
best but that, with sound judgment and 
appraisal, he has brought to the fore 
works which perhaps have not been 
accorded the extravagant praise lav- 
ished upon other less worthy examples 
of the humorist’s art. 

Rosert Kass. 


IRISH SAGAS AND FOLK-TALES 

by Eileen O’Faolain 

Ozford University Press. $3.00 
This is a book for the old Irish and 
for lovers of Ireland. It is published 
as a children’s book, but it is those 
who can still remember the old tales 
told by their parents or grandparents 
who will read with the greatest pleas- 
ure these stories of the far-off days of 
the Irish kings, so charmingly and 
faithfully retold by Eileen O’Faolain, 
wife of the author, Sean O’Faolain. 
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There is no concession here to the 
slow or “reluctant” reader. It is story- 
telling like that of the ancient bards, 
enriched with all the music and the 
imagery of the language as Irish schol- 
ars knew it. Here are all the great 
heroes, the powerful kings, and the 
beautiful women beloved of the story- 
tellers. Here is the incomparable 
Deirdre, for whose favors battles were 
waged; here is Queen Maeve in her 
chariot, her weapons in her hand, her 
golden circlet on her head, and her 
honey-colored hair flowing behind 
her; here, too, is the valiant Cuchullin 
with a spear through his body, bind- 
ing himself to a pillar with his girdle 
that he may die upright; here are King 
Fergus and the Wee Folk and the gal- 
lant Fianna of Erin, led by the just 
and generous warrior, Finn. These are 
stirring tales, and it is well that they 
should not be lost. This book is there- 
fore an excellent choice for gift-giving 
or for the home or school library, and 
it should be added that for full enjoy- 
ment the stories should be read aloud. 
BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON. 


FISHER OF MEN: 
A NOVEL oF St. PETER 

by Kurt Freiberger 

Appleton-Century-Crofts. $3.95 
Kurt Freiberger, a distinguished Vien- 
nese lawyer, poet and dramatist, 
“worked twenty years” on his novel 
about St. Peter and persuaded Pope 
Pius XII to accept its dedication, the 
“only novel so honored by him or by 
any Pope in the past.” It is clear that 
the Holy Father did not have time to 
read Fisher of Men. A reviewer in a 
Catholic weekly calls it “pretty miser- 
able.” While it does have a number of 
fine passages, it is not the novel about 
St. Peter which is needed and which 
I had looked forward to enjoying. It 
is the kind of novel which I find al- 
most impossible to read. 

Most novels of this type fail because 
of their didactic character: their the- 
ology is strong but their art is weak. 
Freiberger’s trouble is that his the- 
ology is weak and thus he misses the 
artistic advantage of locking the whole 
structure of St. Peter’s career into a 
massive intellectual coherence. To 
supply for this lack, his undoubted 
talent leads him to seek nervously 








Good Reading for All 


The Human Element in 
the Church of Christ 


By Rev. Paut Simon, translated 
by Meyrick Boots, Px.D.—In 
this book “Father Simon not only 
disposes of current objections, but 
also shows the positive worth of 
the human element in the Church. 
Further, he examines the tempta- 
tions besetting the Church in the 
modern world, and finds a paral- 
lel for them in the temptations 
with which Christ was confronted 
by Satan. ... This is an unusual 
book, a bit of apologetics uncon- 
ventional in approach and dis- 
crediting a line of criticism which 
treatises on the Church.”—Catholic 
Transcript. $2.75 
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about for embellishments and these 
lead him into disaster. It is surely not 
necessary to characterize Peter by de- 
picting him as a fanatical nationalist 
leader of a Gaulonite sect, the enemies 
of which had murdered his father, to 
make a man of “the Rock.” There is 
surely enough in Mark’s “Memoirs of 
St. Peter” and in Luke’s “Acts of the 
Apostles” to underscore that particular 
point. 

Any author who tries to compete 
with the four Evangelists rates sympa- 
thetic good will on the part of reader 
and reviewer, but there is a limit of 
taste, not to speak of credibility, that 
must be self-imposed in a fictional 
elaboration of the Gospel story. True, 
since St. Peter had a mother-in-law, 
he must have had a wife. It is probably 
all right to name her Rahab—though 
“Rahab was a harlot who lived in 
Jericho”—and to give her a daughter, 
Petronilla. It is possible that she, in 
her “fish pickling business,” might 
have made money by leaning on the 
acumen of Judas. Mary Magdalen 
might also have been involved with 
Judas and have been the mistress of 
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Pilate, as the author states. Might, 
might, might! The trouble is that the 
incautious reader takes these distaste- 
ful speculations, which smack more of 
Frank Yerby than of a Cornelius 
Lapidé, for Gospel truth. 

Structure suffers with Freiberger, 
structure and a sense of proportion. 
Were he a “theologian,” he would 
know that the drama of Peter’s life 
reached its turning point with his 
avowal of Christ as the actual Son of 
God. In return, Our Lord gave him 
the promise of his primacy among the 
others and named him “Cephas,” Peter, 
the Rock. Freiberger does this on 
page 9 when Peter meets Christ where 
John is baptizing at the Jordan! Frei- 
berger’s lapses in taste, theology, his- 
tory, and the style invalidate his efforts 
to secularize the sacred by rendering 
it profane. 

This is not to say that there is heresy 
in the novel, as in the similar works of 
Sholem Asch. But the end result is as 
bad. The Holy Eucharist, from Frei- 
berger’s pallid account, does not seem 
to be much more than a ‘symbolic 
memorial; the Apostles were confused, 


it is true, but they had faith on Holy 
Thursday night. 

The writer of fiction cannot, like the 
liturgist or the symbolist, confine him- 
self to the universal or the abstract. 
He is brought face to face with the 


“scandal of particularity.” Sadly, 

Freiberger’s confrontation with par- 

ticularity verges on the scandalous. 
AtFrep Barrett, S.J. 


THE LIVING ROOM 

A Play in Two Acts 

by Graham Greene 

Viking. $2.50 
“T am the living bread—the living wa- 
ter—the word of God is living and ef- 
fectual.” Mr. Greene’s employment of 
the adjective so often used by Christ 
for the title of his first play seems a 
pointer to his theme—to him no new 
one—that the sinner who is capable of 
great love has a potential treasure 
lacking in some blameless and ortho- 
dox Christians. Such were the strictly 
“practicing” Catholics, the Brownes, 
two spinster sisters and their brother, 
the Reverend James Browne, a cripple 
for twenty years. Only Father James, 
who finds “meditation difficult and 
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contemplation impossible,” is con- 
scious of any sterility in his own and 
his sisters’ spiritual lives. As the elder 
Miss Browne had a habit of closing off 
any room in which a death had oc- 
curred, their present living-room is the 
old day nursery on the third floor of 
their gaunt old house and into this 
dreary environment comes Rose, the 
Browne’s great niece, whose mother 
had just died. Escorting Rose is her 
parents’ former friend and present 
executor, a psychologist named Dennis 

one of the purest-bred rodents in 
literature—who has seduced Rose, 
young and country bred, on the night 
of her mother’s funeral. When Mrs. 
Dennis refuses to give her husband a 
divorce and Rose suddenly discovers 
the strength of the marriage bond in 
Dennis’ solicitude for his wife, she 
turns in her misery to Father James 
for help. “Put words in my mouth,” 
he cries to God. Too late he realizes 
that it was not the mere words spoken 
by the saints but the living spirit of 
Christ in their souls which reached to 
men’s hearts. “I told her to pray,” says 
James, but confesses he had never 
really known what prayer is. Old Miss 
Teresa’s soul is also quickened enough 
for her to declare that she will not 
have the room shut up in which Rose 
died so it becomes a “living” room in 
fact. 

It is a tightly constructed play, tense 
and to the point. Emulating Origen’s 
complete confidence in the dying sin- 
ner’s seizure of the last straw of God’s 
mercy, Greene’s pitiful heroine mur- 
murs a nursery prayer after she has 
swallowed the overdose of pills. “We 
don’t know the amount of love and 
pity God is spending on her now,” 
adds Father James. Whatever the 
cogency of Mr. Greene’s theology, The 
Living Room is literate and forceful 
drama. Successful in London, it failed 
in New York but deserves to be read. 

E. V.R. Wyatt. 


THE CHURCH: A DIVINE MYSTERY 
by Abbé Roger Hasseveldt 
Fides. $4.50 
THE MYSTERY OF GODLINESS 
by Ceslaus Spicq, O.P. 
Fides. $3.50 
The more one is engaged in the work 
of adult instruction, the more one be- 





comes aware that the average Catholic 
has an extremely limited view of the 
Church, and the average non-Catholic 
has an outwardly tolerant and in- 
wardly suspicious ignorance. For the 
average Catholic, it is a familiar piece 
of his life that needs no definition. 
The Church is the Church. He em- 
braces all that it implies without any 
deep examination into its implica- 
tions. For the average non-Catholic, 
the Church is an institution that he can 
commend in his conversation because 
he has perhaps spent some time in a 
Catholic hospital where the nuns were 
wonderful, or he has a speaking ac- 
quaintance with a few priests who are 
regular fellows, or some of his best 
friends are Catholics. Within himself, 
however, he has a confused picture of 
an organization which he thinks claims 
too much, demands too much and has 
a great deal to live down. 
Consequently, any book that gives 
more comprehension and more inten- 
sion to Catholic and non-Catholic is a 
welcome addition to what is already 
on the market. Abbé Hasseveldt has 
produced such a work in The Church: 
A Divine Mystery. He attempts to lead 
the Catholic beyond the superficial 
and beyond ordinary notions of or- 
ganization and authority. Although his 
work is not overtly apologetic in the 
received tradition, he undoubtedly 
hopes that it will enlighten non-Cath- 
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ST. DOMINIC, SERVANT BUT 
FRIEND, by Sister M. Assumpta O’Han- 
lan, O.P. (Herder. $3.50). This short, 
fervently written book synchronizes 
the events of St. Dominic’s life with 
the activities of our Lord during the 
three years of His public life; and it 
shows that the Saint, perfected by 
divine grace, presented a recognizable 
likeness of Christ. 

THE CONVENT AND THE WORLD, 
by Sister Mary Laurence, O.P. (New- 
man, $2.75). This book, in a style far 
from solemn, emphasizes the appeal 
that life in the cloister will make to 
members of the laity if, in one way or 
another, they arrive at a true idea of 
the contemplative vocation. 


olics to appreciate the inner meaning 
of the Church as it appears to the eyes 
of the believer. He stresses the organic 
rather than the organizational aspect 
of the Church, presenting it as the 
Mystical Body of Christ, a living thing 
that gives purpose to the history of 
mankind from its very beginning to its 
end. Unfortunately, the well-planned 
skeleton of the book is sparsely clothed 
and it is apt to be better received by 
an instructor than by one who needs 
instruction. 

Another book by the same publish- 
ers is The Mystery of Godliness. Its 
author, Ceslaus Spicq, O.P., is a most 
competent Scripture scholar. He has 
been a professor of Sacred Scripture 
for over a quarter of a century. The 
Mystery of Godliness is based upon his 
deep knowledge of the pastoral epistles 
of St. Paul. He has quarried from these 
rich sources the spiritual counsels of 
St. Paul for the formation of priests, 
and he has shaped them into a scrip- 
tural theology of the priesthood. This 
is not a verse by verse commentary, 
but an exposition of priestly spiritual- 
ity developed from the compact 
thought of St. Paul through a com- 
parison of parallel passages. It is a 
book which can be recommended to 
priests without reservation. It will 
serve them for meditation, spiritual 
reading and retreat material. 

JouHn J. Keatrneo, C.S.P. 
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SAINTS TO KNOW, by Sister Mary 


Cornelius (Bruce. $2.50). In twenty- 
six action-packed, true stories the au- 
thor of the earlier Fifteen Saints for 
Girls, undertakes to show the every- 
day, profoundly human characteristics 
of many a not-so-promising boy who 
developed eventually into a saint. 
CROSS CURRENTS, VOL. IV (Cross 
Currents, New York. $5.50). This 
book contains the bound volumes of 
Cross Currents, beginning with Fall, 
1953, and ending with Fall, 1954. The 
magazine began publication in the 
Fall of 1950. It is primarily for in- 
tellectuals and proposes to explore the 
implications of Christianity for our 
times by reprinting hard-to-get mate- 





rial, mainly from foreign sources, 
which would be unavailable to the 
American reader. Founded by Catholic 
laymen, the magazine has articles from 
notable Catholic writers such as Jean 
Guitton, Christopher Dawson, Jacques 
Leclercq, Josef Pieper, and Jean Dan- 
ielou. However, it also publishes work 
by non-Catholic thinkers. 

The Holy Father recently pointed 
out the dangers of lay theology but 
certainly he did not dispense laymen 
from thinking out answers to the broad 
and complex problems presented by 
the industrialized society in which we 
live. The untutored might wrest some 
of the material in this volume to their 
own destruction but the intellectual 
will find a devotion to Christianity 
deviating neither to inert traditional- 
ism nor to “progressivism.” After all. 
as Cardinal Suhard said, it is not a 
virtue for Catholic thinkers to lag in 
the march of thought. 
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The Daughters of Charity 
of St. Vincent de Paul 


offer a joyous way of religious life 
in the service of the poor, the 
lonely, the forsaken. Girls between 
eighteen and thirty who have the 
courage to respond to Christ's in- 
vitation to leave all and follow Him 
may find peace and happiness in a 
life dedicated to God. The Sisters 
engage in social work, teaching, 
nursing, the care of children, and 
serve on foreign missions. Send for 
descriptive literature to 
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Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
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Founded in 1899, it is the oldest college for 
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New England clam chowder smacks 
of old-time Down East cook stoves 
and kettles where this classic “brew” 
Originated. 
oday, Sexton New England style 
Clam Chowder —faithful to the orig- 
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is conducted by Catholic laymen, under the patron- 
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resident Chaplain, together with the permanent 
effect of the religious life of the School, give Cath- 
olic boys a sound moral preparation for a good life, 
and the School’s outstanding scholarship prepares 
them for success in entering college. 


Headmaster: WALTER F. SHEEHAN 
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Topics and Facts Folders. Two companion pamphlets that give 


helpful background information and subject matter for Press Month ser- 
mons, articles and addresses. 


School Playlet. \ new one-act “suspense” play for junior-high and 
high-school students’ use. Written by Thomas A. Lennon of Young Catholi: 
Vessenger. Requires no special props or scenery. 


Official Press Month Poster. 4 bright, two-color 17 x 22 dis. 


play poster. Carries Press Month slogan. Suitable for hanging in meeting 
rooms, on bulletin boards during Press Month. Illustrated above. 


PLAN NOW! Catholic Press Month is observed in February. Get your 


plans under way now by ordering this helpful information today. Send 
your check (or enclose a dollar bill) to E. 1. Walsh, Catholic Press Asso- 
ciation, 150 East 39th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Specialists in 





Ecclesiastical 


Candles 


The craftsmen who make them . . . the men 
who service your account .. . the 
principals in charge of management and 
production . . . all direct their energies 
entirely to the business of making and selling 
ecclesiastical candles for every church 

use and purpose. It is a specialty with us, 
and since quality is the basic ingredient 

in every candle we make, you may 

rely on the Mack-Miller name for 

complete satisfaction at all times. 





odes MACK-MILLER 
CANDLE CO., INC., Syracuse 1, New York New York - Chicago - Boston - New Orleans + Los Angeles 





